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MARKETING  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

The  total  cash  farm  income  in  the  United  States  from  poultry  sold 
by  farmers  in  1934  was  estimated  at  more  than  $156,000,000,  ranking 

1  This  survey  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the  request^  of, 
and  in  cooperation  with,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  the  New  York 
Live  Poultry  Industry  Code  Authority.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  became  a 
cooperating  agency  and  furnished  most  of  the  personnel  for  the  conduct  of  this  investiga- 
tion through  the  Emergency  Relief  Bureau  of  New  York  City.  This  study  was  begun 
because  of  three  specific  provisions  in  the  New  York  live-poultry  code  requiring  that 
certain  types  of  research  be  carried  out.  These  are  listed  under  art.  YI,  sec.  1,  of  the 
code  among  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  code  supervisor,  namely,  "to  study  the  problem 
of  inspection  of  poultry"  ;  "to  study  the  cost  of  handling  poultry"  ;  and  "to  study  the 
problem  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  daily  market  price  of  poultry-"  On  all  thr^e 
of  these  problems  it  was  the  duty  of  the  code  authority  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Under  sec.  2,  subsec.  2,  the  advisory  committee  was  charged 
with  the  power  and  duty  of  acting  as  a  planning  and  research  agency  and  of  cooperating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  preparation  of  uniform  grades,  stand- 
ards, and  terminologv  for  the  various  products  of  the  industry.  The  code  became  in- 
operative in  May  1935.  The  investigation  also  included  a  study  of  consumption  of 
poultry  and  a  study  of  the  agencies  involved  in  live-poultry  marketing.  Most  of  the  data 
were  collected  before  Jan.  1,  1936,  and  did  not  include  changes  in  the  industry  resulting 
from  the  passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  1921,  relating  to 
live-poultry  dealers  and  handlers  which  became  effective  in  New  York  on  Nov.  25,  1935, 
under  an  order  of  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

2  The  authors  wish  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  W.  D.  Termohlen,  Michael  Wermel, 
and  E.  L.  Warren,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  without  whose  efforts 
this  survey  would  not  have  been  undertaken.  Acknowledgment  is  due  Harry  Winckel, 
Thomas  J.  Prather,  Charles  Jacoby,  Harry  Saldinger,  Robert  Wolfert,  Frederick^  Degen- 
hardt,  Philip  Himmel,  Mason  Morrill,  and  others,  for  their  assistance  in  gathering  and 
summarizing  data,  and  to  Charles  Lipkin,  C.  P.  A.  and  A.  E.  Albrecht  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  interpretation  of  the  results  of  this  survey. 
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tenth  in  importance  among  the  totals  for  the  62  sources  of  cash  farm 
income  listed  for  that  year.  The  receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New  York 
City  during  1934  were  estimated  at  163,000,000  pounds,  and  dressed 
poultry  receipts  were  204,000,000  pounds  gross  weight.  Total  poultry 
receipts,  therefore,  amounted  to  about  367,000,000  pounds  which  at 
average  farm  prices  would  have  a  cash  farm  value  of  $42,000,000. 

Methods  and  practices  in  the  marketing  of  poultry  in  New  York 
City  evidently  deserve  the  critical  consideration  of  poultry  pro- 
ducers, especially  those  situated  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  who 
sell  poultry  in  eastern  markets.  Agencies  responsible  for  these 
methods  and  practices  should  be  carefully  studied,  especially  since 
they  affect  so  important  a  segment  of  the  total  farm-purchasing 
power. 


Figure 


-Unloading  live  poultry  coops  from  a  flatcar,  1890. 


Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  poultry  industry  may  be 
gained  from  figure  1.  The  interpretation  of  this  figure  requires  rec- 
ognition of  two  facts — that  on  April  1  the  poultry  reported  as  3 
months  old  or  over  was  mainly  laying  hens  and  a  few  roosters,  and 
since  the  data  refer  to  average  numbers  per  farm,  the  size  of  farms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  affects  the  density  of  poultry  popu- 
lation as  shown.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  for  instance,  where 
farms  are  large,  a  high  average  per  farm  may  not  reflect  a  dense 
poultry  population.  The  figure  does  reflect  two  important  facts,  the 
first  of  which  is  that  the  density  of  poultry  population  does  not  follow 
State  lines,  and  the  second  is  that  there  is  an  area  of  heavy  production 
that  coincides  rather  closely  with  the  area  in  which  corn  and  hogs 
are  important  as  agricultural  products.  This  area  comprises  the 
East  North  Central  States  and  the  West  North  Central  States.  In 
addition,  the  West  South  Central  States  are  an  important  source  of 
surplus  poultry.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  poultry  dressing  and 
packing  industry  is  well  established. 

The  live-poultry  industry  of  New  York  City  dates  back  to  the 
days  before  the  Civil  War,  but  its  real  growth  and  development  began 
with  the  development  of  railroads  and  better  means  of  transporta- 
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tion.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry,  the  trade  drew  its  supply 
of  live  poultry  from  a  rather  restricted  neighborhood  area.  It  is 
said  that  a  large  part  of  the  supply  in  those  days  was  received  by 
boat  from  Norfolk.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  freight  car  of 
western  live  poultry  to  reach  New  York  City  arrived  in  the  early 
seventies.  This  consisted  of  a  railroad  flat  car  piled  high  with  long- 
coops,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  Previous  to  that  time  some  mixed  cars 
of  western  eggs  and  dressed  and  live  poultry  had  been  received. 

The  poultry  business  was  originally  conducted  at  the  old  West 
Washington  Market.  Its  boundaries  were  from  Vesey  to  Fulton 
Streets,  West  Street,  and  the  Hudson  River.  On  January  26,  1889, 
the  old  West  Washington  Market  was  vacated  and  the  members  of 
the  wholesale  trade  took  up  quarters  in  the  new  West  Washington 
Market  at  Fourteenth  Street.     These  quarters  are  still  being  used 


Figure 


-Live  poultry  cars  en  route  to  New  York  City. 


by  the  majority  of  the  live-poultry  receivers.  During  the  1880's,  the 
business  gradually  developed  until  the  market  was  regularly  receiv- 
ing from  10  to  15  cars  of  live  poultry  a  week.  These  flatcars,  loaded 
as  they  were  with  coops,  did  not  contain  as  much  poultry  as  does 
the  specially  constructed  patent  live-poultry  car  now  used  (fig.  3). 
It  is  estimated  that  although  the  early  cars  carried  about  as  many 
long  coops  as  is  required  to  unload  the  present  patent  car,  the 
average  weight  per  car  was  considerably  less.  At  that  time  there 
had  been  very  little  development  of  the  dressed-poultry  industry 
except  at  terminal  markets. 

The  Jewish  population  of  New  York  City  then,  as  now,  constituted 
an  important  outlet  for  live  poultry  because  of  their  religious  dietary 
laws.  There  were  also  a  number  of  firms  who  maintained  slaughter- 
houses in  Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  who  bought  up  surplus  live 
poultry,  killed  it,  and  dressed  it,  and  brought  it  back  to  Manhattan 
to  sell.  With  the  advent  of  refrigerator  cars  these  slaughtering  firms 
disappeared. 

Poultry  is  considered  by  many  producers  to  be  a  byproduct  of  egg 
production.  This  is  particularly  true  in  areas  of  commercial  egg 
production.  Producers  in  less  specialized  areas  select  their  breeds 
for  laying,  but  are  also  influenced  to  some  extent  by  prices  of  poultry 
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meat.  In  other  areas,  broilers,  ducks,  and  turkeys  are  produced  en- 
tirely for  their  meat.  Most  poultry  production  is  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  pullets  for  maintenance  and  replacement  of  laying  flocks. 
Most  of  the  poultry  marketed  therefore  consists  of  broilers,  young- 
cockerels,  and  mature  hens. 

The  poultry  producer  usually  has  a  choice  of  many  sales  outlets. 
First,  he  may  sell  either  live  or  dressed  poultry  directly  to  con- 
sumers, a  practice  that  is  common  with  producers  who  are  situated 
close  to  large  consuming  markets.  If  the  producer  wishes  to  kill, 
dress,  and  pack  the  birds  himself,  he  may  ship  to  a  dressed-poultry 
receiver.  If  the  producer  does  not  want  to  dress  his  poultry,  he  may 
sell  it  alive. 


Figure  4.- — Exterior  of  modern  live-poultry  feeding  and  dressing  plant. 

In  producing  areas  near  large  central  markets,  the  most  common 
practice  is  to  sell  poultry  alive,  either  to  a  huckster  or  to  a  central- 
market  receiver.  When  sold  to  a  central-market  receiver  the  poultry 
is  placed  in  coops  and  shipped  by  express  or  motor  truck.  Pro- 
ducers located  at  points  so  far  from  the  market  as  to  make  express 
or  truck  shipments  impracticable  usually  sell  their  poultry  to  a  local 
buyer  who  may  be  a  carlot  shipper,  or  who  may  resell  to  a  carlot 
shipper  who  in  turn  ships  poultry  by  freight.  The  local  buyer  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a  produce  station,  a  creamery,  or  a  local  merchant 
handling  produce  as  a  side  line.  The  carlot  shipper  may  be  a  packer 
Avho  dresses  poultry  or  he  may  confine  his  business  to  assembling  and 
shipping  cars  of  live  poultry.  In  some  places  producers  ship  live 
poultry  cooperatively,  pooling  their  poultry  in  carloads  and  prorat- 
ing the  expense. 

The  most  important  type  of  country  buyer  in  the  Central  States 
is  the  poultry  packer  who  runs  a  feeding  and  dressing  plant,  shipping 
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"live  cars"  when  the  live-poultry  market  seems  favorable,  when  his 
dressing  plant  is  filled  to  capacity,  or  when  his  receipts  are  too  small 
to  permit  efficient  dressing-plant  operation  (figs.  4,  5,  6). 


Figure  5. — Live  poultry  on  feed  in  a  poultry  packing  plant. 


Figure  6. — Dressed  poultry  in  a  cooling  room. 

The  distinction  between  live  and  dressed  poultry  is  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  After  leaving  the  country  assembling  plant,  the  route 
to  market  is  quite  different  for  live  poultry  than  for  dressed  poultry, 
especially  if  it  is  sold  in  New  York  City.  The  terminal  dealers 
handling  one  class  of  poultry  rarely  handle  the  other.    Live  poultry 
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is  marketed  for  a  particular  group  of  consumers  who  wish  to  make 
their  purchases  either,  while  the  poultry  is  still  alive  or  very  soon 
after  it  has  been  slaughtered.  Many  of  these  consumers  also  want 
very  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poultry 
was  slaughtered. 

Live  poultry  cannot  be  kept  indefinitely  under  confinement  in 
coops.  Feed  and  shrinkage  costs  mount  so  rapidly  that  it  is  often 
less  costly  to  sell  quickly  at  a  loss  than  to  hold  the  poultry  for  a 
higher  market.  Once  slaughtered,  it  must  be  quickly  sold,  for  New 
York  purchasers  of  live  poultry  demand  certain  characteristics  in 
their  purchases  which  indicate  recent  slaughter.  Without  them,  it 
must  be  sold  at  considerable  discount. 

Live  poultry  arrives  at  New  York  City  by  freight,  motor  truck, 
and  express.  Table  1  shows  receipts  at  New  York  City  from  1925  to 
1935,  the  data  for  express  and  truck  receipts  having  been  converted 
to  carlots  on  the  basis  of  50  pounds  per  basket  and  16,000  pounds 
per  car. 


Table  1.- 

—Receipts  of  live  poultry  at  New  York 
truck,  1925-35 1 

City,  by  freight,  express,  and 

Year 

Freight 

Express 

Truck 

Total 

Year 

Freight 

Express 

Truck 

Total 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 , 

Cars 
10,  498 
11, 497 
12, 104 
11,267 
10,  493 
10,  677 

Cars 
840 
752 
934 
937 
674 
476 

Cars 
M75 
2  575 
2  700 
2  850 

2  1,  050 
1,386 

Cars 

11,  813 
12,824 
13,  738 
13,  054 

12,  217 
12,  539 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Cars 

10, 152 
9,126 
8,150 
7,  641 
5,387 

Cars 
285 

160 
113 
112 
137 

Cars 
1,498 
2,048 
2,317 
2,  428 
3,157 

Cars 
11, 935 
11,  334 
10,  580 
10, 181 
8,681 

1  To  convert  to  pounds,  multiply  by  16,000. 

2  Estimated. 

Poultry  that  is  to  be  sent  to  New  York  City  dressed,  is  usually 
held  in  feeding  batteries  at  packing  plants  for  a  period  of  from 
1  to  2  weeks,  after  which  it  is  killed,  plucked,  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels,  and  sent  to  market  in  refrigerator  cars  or  trucks. 

For  moving  live  poultry  by  freight,  an  especially  constructed 
freight  car  is  used,  which  furnishes  living  quarters  for  an  attendant 
who  feeds  and  cares  for  the  poultry  en  route.  The  number  and 
weight  of  chickens  that  can  practicably  be  placed  in  such  a  car 
varies  with  the  size  of  the  chickens  and  the  temperature,  but  prob- 
ably averages  about  16,000  pounds.  Live  poultry  is  also  sent  to 
market  in  coops  by  express  or  by  motortruck. 

Live  poultry  receipts  at  New  York  City  are  shown  in  table  2  by 
States  of  origin  for  the  years  1931-35.  The  table  shows  that  in  1934 
Missouri  was  the  most  important  source  of  live  poultry  for  New 
York  City.  Next  in  importance  was  Illinois,  and  third  was  Indiana. 
Because  of  the  drought  of  1934,  this  relationship  did  not  continue 
into  1935.  The  table  also  shows  that  live  poultry  receipts  at  New 
York  City  declined  from  1931  to  1935. 
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Table  2. — Volume  of  live-poultry  receipts  at  New  York  City  by  State  of  origin 
and  proportion  arriving  by  freight,  by  express,  and  by  truck 


State 

Live 

poultry  receipts 

Receipts  by  freight  as  percent  of  total 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Maine 

1,000 

pounds 

1,124 

2,853 

525 

5,695 

1,181 

1,776 

6,707 

1,770 

1,522 

5,377 

15,  080 

15,  650 

1 

3,072 

2,993 

11,  733 

26,411 

1,216 

4,800 

15,  760 

7,152 

5,049 

2,448 

72 

2,295 

82 

1,040 

946 

1,000 

48 

9,496 

13,  714 

2,657 

1,  200 

5,744 

0) 

11,  648 

3,728 

16 

384 

1,000 

pounds 

1,237 

3,947 

279 

6,111 

1,425 

2,300 

5,456 

1,703 

2,042 

7,451 

16,  915 

13,  642 

33 

1.088 

928 

9,579 

29, 486 

768 

4,350 

12,  832 

6,880 

8,207 

4,586 

52 

2,581 

66 

993 

707 

561 

64 

9,551 

11,  068 

2,416 

960 

4,640 

192 

7,134 

2,928 

1,000 

pounds 

1,231 

4,135 

91 

7,142 

1,078 

2,432 

7,616 

1,167 

2,426 

7,481 

17,  941 

19,  764 

48 

160 

465 

6,913 

25,  828 

352 

2,512 

6,932 

4,087 

8,781 

3.325 

43 

3,195 

35 

980 

392 

145 

2 

11,817 

13,  059 

1,584 

736 

3,968 

48 

3,968 

2,000 

1,000 

pounds 

418 

3,531 

94 

5,895 

2,068 

3,366 

7,954 

3,101 

4,798 

5,408 

16,  082 

18,  076 

0) 

32 

450 

6,706 

26,  672 

97 

2,364 

10,  544 

3,777 

9,019 

1,950 

9 

1,851 

12 

338 

145 

0) 

0) 

9,542 

10,  776 

576 

529 

4,864 

1,000 

pounds 

629 

3,639 

39 

4,812 

3,  596 

6,484 

9,127 

1.804 

3,688 

6,149 

12,  631 

19,  110 

0) 

32 

75 

3,024 

12,  449 

32 

496 

3,568 

1,040 

15,  033 

1,865 

2 

3,692 

8 

1,225 

466 

65 

0) 

8,826 

15,  258 

256 

384 

2,752 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

New  Hampshire 

Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

|     ,, 

Connecticut 

New  York 

0.18 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

8.41 
99.68 
99.94 
99.99 

"166"  66" 
100.  00 
99.81 
99.96 
100.  00 
100.  00 
100.00 
100.00 

3.14 

98.99 
99.42 
99.81 
96.97 
100.  00 
100.  00 
99.89 
99.79 
100.  00 
99.68 
100.00 
100.  00 

.70 
98.81 
97.38 
99.89 
100.  00 
100.  00 
99.78 
99.99 
99.80 
100.  00 
100.  00 
99.71 
99.44 

Ohio 

99.41 
97.60 
99.84 

99.92 

Indiana . 

99.06 

Illinois.. 

99.72 

Michigan . 

"Wisconsin .  . 

100.00 
99.  56 
99.97 

100.00 
98.97 
99.49 

100.00 
99.97 

100.  00 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

85.33 
100.  00 

Missouri ..  .  . 

99.99 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Delaware - 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.  00 

Maryland 

.61 

2.46 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Virginia 

66.92 

40.91 

17.03 
45.71 
57.14 
97.96 
99.31 

19.88 

9.53 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida  ...  ..  . 

96.92 

99.79 
99.20 
100.00 
99.94 
99.98 
99.96 
100.  00 
100.  00 

80.56 

99.58 
99.82 
100.  00 
99.84 
99.75 
100.  00 
100.  00 
100.  00 
100.  00 
99.80 
100.00 

42.60 
77.24 

28.73 

99.57 
98.46 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

99.11 

98.63 
100.  00 
100.  00 
100.00 
100.  00 
100.  00 
100.00 

97.25 
91.76 

100.  00 
99.81 

100.00 

94.09 
77.81 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

Oklahoma 

Texas .  . 

5,488 

1,184 

16 

16 

2,224 
672 

64" 

100.  00 
100.00 
100.  00 
100.  00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

Colorado.      .  .  .. 

272 

0) 

32 

100.  00 

100.  00 

100.00 

United  States.. 

193.  965 

185,  430 

173,  911 

167,  748 

145  216 

83.74 

78.74 

74.98 

72.88 

59.35 

State 

Recei] 

3ts  by  ex 

press  as  ] 

Dercent  o 

f  total 

Recei 

pts  by  ti 

Tick  as  p 

ercent  of 

total 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Maine 

Percent 

26.42 

24.29 

89.52 

6.90 

3.81 

3.32 

24.51 

3.33 

18.79 

.11 

.04 

.01 

100.00 

Percent 

12.37 

7.37 

96.06 

2.77 

1.33 

.70 

13.21 

2.88 

6.51 

.20 

.02 

.03 

3.03 

Percent 

2.44 

1.84 

80.22 

1.32 

.46 

.45 

7.75 

2.23 

3.75 

.03 

.03 

.01 

Percent 

3.83 

1.05 

92.55 

3.53 

.34 

.09 

8.07 

.71 

1.71 

.04 

.01 

.03 

Percent 

1.91 

.47 

100. 00 

1.70 

.08 

.12 

7.48 

1.27 

3.09 

.03 

.06 

Percent 
73.58 
75.71 
10.48 
93.10 
96.19 
96.68 
75.49 
96.67 
72.80 
.21 
.02 

Percent 

87.63 

92.63 

3.94 

97.23 

98.67 

99.30 

86.79 

97.12 

90.35 

.81 

.56 

.16 

Percent 

97.56 

98.16 

19.78 

98.68 

99.54 

99.55 

92.25 

97.77 

95.55 

1.16 

2.59 

.10 

Percent 

96.17 

98.95 

7.45 

96.47 

99.66 

99.91 

91.93 

99.29 

98.29 

.55 

2.39 

.13 

Percent 
98.09 

New  Hampshire... 

99.53 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York ...  . 

98.30 
99.92 
99.88 
92.34 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio - 

Indiana 

98.73 

96.91 

.05 

.88 

.28 

Minnesota 

.22 

.44 

14.67 

1  Less  than  500  pounds. 
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Table  2. — Volume  of  live-poultry  receipts  at  New  York  City  by  State  of  origin 
and  proportion  arriving  by  freight,  by  express,  and  by  truck — Continued 


State 

Receipts  by  express  as  percent  of  total 

Receipts  by  truck  as  percent  of  total 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Iowa 

Percent 

0.05 

.01 

Percent 
0.01 

Percent 
0.01 

Percent 
0.03 

Percent 

o.'oi" 

Percent 

0.14 

.03 

Percent 
0.10 

.21 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0.20 

North  Dakota 

1.03 

.32 

~~~\~29~ 

.54 
99.98 
99.43 

23.26 
61.56 
25.72 
40.21 

0.51 

.02 

.02 
.57 

76.74 

21.41 

28.57 

2.65 

2.04 

.69 

100.  00 

.07 

.11 

.03 
.11 
1.18 

100.  00 

19.99 

25.00 

1.48 

1.38 

.12 
3.55 

61.11 

18.35 

18.29 

1.35 

.21 

.10 

.11 
.74 

57.69 
23.06 
6.06 
2.32 
.42 
.18 

.04 

1.55 

100.  00 

16.71 

62.50 

2.37 

.43 

1.54 

99.88 
95.84 

38.89 

14.73 

81.71 

1.73 

99.89 
99.26 

42.31 
36.03 
93.94 
17.12 

99.89 
96.36 

99.96 

Maryland 

98.45 

District  of  Colum- 
bia..  

60.13 
75.00 
55.92 
21.38 

73.  76 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

37.50 
68.90 

.70 

Florida 

.06 
.01 

.04 

.06 

.05 

2.50 
.03 

5.75 
.01 

""".61" 

.10 
.20 

.82 
1.26 

.25 
8.21 

.16 

Tennessee..    

22.18 

.19 

:::::::: ::: 

.20 

United  States.. 

2.36 

1.38 

1.04 

1.06 

1.51 

13.90 

19.88 

23.98 

26  06 

39.14 

Missouri  is  usually  considered  the  most  important  source  of  live  poultry  forNew  York  City,  but  due  to  the 
drought  in  the  fall  of  1934,  much  poultry  was  disposed  of,  and  in  1935  receipts  from  Missouri  were  exceeded  by 
those  from  Indiana,  Illinois,  Delaware,  and  Tennessee.  The  proportion  of  total  receipts  which  arrive  by 
truck  has  increased  very  rapidly,  especially  from  the  States  where  the  haul  is  short.  From  the  more  distant 
States  the  mode  of  transportation  has  not  changed  and  receipts  arrive  mainly  by  freight. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  live-poultry  receipts  arrive  by 
freight.  Table  2  shows  freight  receipts  as  a  percentage  of  total  by 
State  of  origin.  This  table  shows  that  in  1931  almost  84  percent  of 
the  receipts  arrived  by  freight,  whereas  in  1935  only  about  59  percent 
were  so  transported.  The  shift  from  freight  to  other  transportation 
agencies  is  most  noticeable  for  such  States  as  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  but  apparently  did  not  extend 
as  far  west  as  Ohio. 

Truck  and  express  receipts  as  percentages  of  total  receipts  by 
States  are  shown  in  table  2.  Express  receipts,  like  freight  receipts, 
have  been  declining,  but  motortruck  receipts  have  increased  from 
about  14  percent  of  the  total  in  1931  to  39  percent  in  1935.  Nearby 
States  ship  practically  all  of  their  live  poultry  by  express  or  truck, 
whereas  those  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  market,  especially  when 
considerable  volume  is  shipped,  and  feeding  and  care  in  transit  are 
important,  ship  by  freight.  A  new  type  of  specialized  poultry 
truck  (fig.  7),  not  extensively  used  as  yet,  has  been  constructed  so 
that  the  distance  over  which  it  is  practical  to  haul  live  poultry  by 
motor  transportation  can  be  increased. 

POULTRY  TRENDS  IN  VOLUME  AND  VALUE  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  trend  of  prices,  receipts,  and  value  for  poultry  at  New  York 
City  are  shown  in  table  3.  This  table  reveals  the  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  some  of  the  poultry-marketing  problems.  Dressed-poultry 
marketing  shows  a  definite  tendency  to  increase  in  total  volume 
whereas  live-poultry  volume  has  declined  since  1927. 
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Table  3. — Price,  receipts,  and  value  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  at  New  York 

City,  1925-35 


Year 

Price  i 

of  live 

poultry, 

per  pound 

Receipts  2 
of  live 
poultry 

Value  of 

live- 
ptultry 
receipts 

Price  3 

of  dressed 

poultry, 

per  pound 

Receipts  * 

of  dressed 

poultry 

Value  of 
dressed- 
poultry 
receipts 

Total 
value 

1925- 

Cents 
28.5 
29.6 
27.3 
28.0 
30.4 
25.5 
22.1 
17.6 
14.8 
16.7 
«20.8 

1,000  pounds 
189, 008 
205, 184 
219, 808 
208,  864 
195, 472 
200,  624 
190.  960 
181,  344 
169,  280 
162,  896 
138.  896 

1,000  dollars 
53, 867 
60,  734 
60,  008 

58,  482 

59,  423 
51, 159 
42,  202 
31,917 
25. 053 
27,  204 
28, 890 

Cents 
28.5 
30.2 
26.6 
29.3 
33.1 
27.3 
24.4 
18.2 
15.6 
18.4 
22.8 

1,000  pounds 
153,  231 

173,  606 
169, 305 

174,  938 
177,  351 
180,  797 
197.  020 

175,  901 
200,  785 
183,  660 
158,293 

1,000  dollars 
43, 671 
52. 429 
45. 035 
51,257 
58,703 
49,  358 
48, 073 

32,  014 
31.  322 

33.  793 
36, 091 

lflOOdollars 
97,  538 

1926... 

113, 163 

1927 

105, 043 

1928 

109,  739 

1929 

118, 126 

1930     . 

100, 517 

1931 

90.275 

1932 

63,  931 

1933            

56,  375 

1934 

1935 

HO,  997 
64.981 

'•  Average  annual  prk-e  returned  to  shippers. 
» See  table  1. 

3  Based  on  weighted-average  monthly  price  quotations. 

4  Net  receipts— gross  receipts  minus  10  percent  for  weight  of  package. 

8  Calculated  from  monthly  average  of  price  quotations  by  the  Urner-Barry  Co. 

Although  the  data  in  table  3  shows  that  the  decline  in  volume  of 
live  poultry  had  begun  after  1927,  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  live-poultry  receipts  in  the  years  1928  and  1929  were 
naturally  smaller  than  in  1927  because  less  poultry  was  produced.  In 
the  year  1930  the  volume  of  live  poultry  was  about  5,152,000  pounds 
greater  than  in  1929.  With  the  declining  demand  for  live  poultry 
the  volume  passing  through  live-poultry  channels  in  New  York  City 
has  declined  each  year  since  1930. 

With  volume  and  prices  both  declining,  the  total  value  of  sales 
declined  more  rapidly  than  either  price  or  volume  and  the  whole- 
sale receivers'  income  dwindled  until  1932  when  they  substituted  a 
flat  charge  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  4  or  5  percent  of  sales  which 
was  previously  charged. 

With  declining  volume  the  need  for  labor  also  declined,  but  the 
industry  in  most  branches  was  strongly  unionized  and  a  spread-the- 
work  policy  was  adopted  by  the  unions.  Working  days  were 
shortened  but  wages  were  not  reduced.  The  labor  unions  adopted 
the  policy  of  specifying  the  number  of  employees,  based  on  volume. 
In  the  process  of  making  work,  union  laborers  gave  up  working  time 
to  unemployed  union  members.  The  result  of  these  policies  was  that 
]abor  costs  were  maintained  during  the  depression  whereas  prices 
declined.  Labor  costs,  therefore,  accounted  for  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  value  of  the  poultry  sold. 

To  appreciate  the  full  significance  of  these  conditions  to  the  live- 
poultry  industry  of  New  York  City,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing about  its  organization  at  shipping  points.  Many  live-poultry 
shippers  also  own  and  operate  live-poultry  dressing  plants.  These 
dressing  plants  are  their  principal  consideration  and  they  ship  live 
poultry  when  their  plants  are  filled  to  capacity  or  when  the  live- 
poultry  market  is  high  enough  to  make  live-poultry  marketing  a 
profitable  alternative  to  dressing-plant  operation.  In  other  words, 
when  dressing  plants  are  not  filled  to  capacity,  the  live -poultry 
market  must  be  sufficiently  high  to  compete  with  the  dressed-poultry 
alternative.    Each  dressing-plant  operator  whose  plant  is  not  filled 
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to  capacity  becomes  a  competitor  of  the  New  York  live-poultry  mar- 
ket for  live  poultry  at  the  producer's  market  near  which  the  dressing 
plant  is  located. 

The  volume  problem  has  been  still  further  intensified  by  the  fact 
that  as  prices  of  poultry  and  eggs  declined,  the  production  of  poultry 
Avas  curtailed.  With  country  dressers  getting  first  call  on  the  poultry 
produced,  declining  production  has  fallen  most  heavily  on  the  live- 
poultry  marketing  industry. 

These  trends  have  all  operated  to  make  the  position  of  the  live- 
poultry  receiver  at  New  York  City  more  difficult.  In  order  to  se- 
cure supplies  he  frequently  has  had  to  resort  to  outright  purchases  or 
to  the  guaranteeing  of  prices  to  shippers.  In  some  instances,  country 
buyers  have  been  completely  financed  by  live-poultry  receivers. 
Shipper  relations  of  this  sort  have  been  necessary  to  the  firm  that 
would  maintain  its  volume. 
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RECEIPTS  OF   LIVE  AND   DRESSED   POULTRY  AT   NEW   YORK  CITY, 

1925-35. 


Live-poultry  receivers,  buying  against  increased  competition  and 
assuming  greater  selling  risks,  have  tried  to  sell  their  poultry  at 
higher  prices  to  the  slaughterhousemen,  who  have  been  forced  to 
accept  the  situation  since  they  have  no  readily  available  alternative 
source  of  supply.  The  slaughterhousemen  on  their  part  have  tried 
to  pass  these  higher  prices  on  to  the  retailer  and  so  to  the  con- 
sumer. Many  live-poultry  retailers,  however,  have  limited  financial 
resources,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  higher  prices  could  not  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  slaughterhouse  operators  have  been 
forced  to  absorb  them  through  sales  allowances  and  credit  losses. 
This  condition  has  imposed  a  heavier  burden  on  the  slaughterhouse 
operator  and  has  caused  a  growing  rate  of  insolvency  with  increased 
bad-debt  charges  to  the  receivers. 

The  inverse  trends  of  live-  and  dressed-poultry  receipts  at  New 
York  City,  as  shown  in  figure  8,  have  often  been  noted  and  various 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  them.    It  is  usually  assumed  that, 
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because  of  improvement  in  the  quality  of  dressed  poultry  and  in  the 
marketing  methods,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  the  use  of  live 
poultry  to  the  use  of  dressed  poultry  by  New  York  City  consumers, 
particularly  by  the  Jewish  population.  This  has  not  been  true  to 
the  extent  that  the  data  presented  in  figure  8  would  indicate.  Some 
shift  in  demand  may  have  taken  place  over  a  period  of  years, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  was  a  change  in  Jewish  family 
consumption. 

Dressed-poultry  merchandising  has  gone  through  a  considerable 
change  during  the  last  10  years  at  the  hands  of  the  chain  stores. 
Chain-store  advertising  has  increased  the  demand  for  dressed  poul- 
try and  the  growth  of  chain-store  systems  has  increased  the  popula- 
tion area  to  which  this  advertising  applies.  The  outlets  for  dressed 
poultry  have  been  increased  by  this  method  to  cover  a  larger  popu- 
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Figure  9.— The  Effect  of  Changing  Volume  of  Monthly  Output  on  Fixed 
Cost  of  Plant  Operation,  amounting  to  $1,000  Per  Month. 

These  data  were  constructed  to  show  the  effect  of  falling  volume  on  fixed  costs.  They  are 
not  based  on  actual  records  but  do  have  an  actual  application  which  is  considered 
important  in  an  attempt  to  explain  the  falling  volume  of  live-poultry  shipments  as  com- 
pared with  the  more  stable  volume  of  dressed  poultry  in  New  York  City. 

lation  base,  whereas  the  population  reached  by  the  live-poultry  in- 
dustry has  remained  relatively  unchanged  in  the  older  sections  of 
New  York  City.  The  live-poultry  industry  has  not  expanded  rap- 
idly into  newly  developed  suburban  areas. 

No  detailed  accounting  of  costs  for  poultry-dressing  plants  was 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  survey  but  the  fixed  operating 
costs  of  these  plants  have  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  the  decline 
of  live-poultry  volume  by  freight  from  the  areas  where  these  dress- 
ing plants  operate.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  operators 
of  dressing  plants  are  often  the  live-poultry  shippers  as  well.  In 
those  areas  in  which  live-poultry  dressing  plants  operate  the  com- 
petition between  live  and  dressed  marketing  methods  may  become 
very  keen.  This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  enough  volume  of 
poultry  to  justify  the  operation  of  the  dressing  plant,  but  not  enough 
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to  permit  operation  at  a  volume  that  would  obtain  the  lowest  operat- 
ing cost  per  pound.  The  nature  of  this  competition  is  demonstrated 
in  figure  9  which  shows  the  changing  cost  per  pound  to  a  dressing 
plant  with  a  fixed  overhead  of  $1,000  per  month  at  different  levels 
of  monthly  dressed-poultry  output. 

The  fixed  monthly  cost  of  $1,000  includes  depreciation,  interest 
on  investments,  taxes,  salaries  of  personnel  who  occupy  permanent 
positions  on  the  pay  roll,  and  all  other  items  of  cost  that  are  con- 
tinuous and  do  not  vary  in  amount  with  the  volume  of  poultry 
handled. 

The  data  in  figure  9  show  that  a  dressing-plant  operator  with  a 
monthly  volume  of  less  than  full-plant  capacity  can  afford  to  pay 
slightly  more  for  poultry  since  a  larger  volume  will  reduce  the  cost 
per  pound  of  operating  a  packing  plant.    With  declining  total  vol- 
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figure  10.— the  effect  of  procurement  cost  on  the  shrinkage  cost  of 
Dressing  Plant  Operation. 


Shrinkage  arises  from  losses  in  weight  due  to  removal  of  blood  and  feathers.  Because 
of  these  losses,  a  poultry-dressing  plant  can  ordinarily  sell  only  about  90  to  95  percent 
of  the  weight  purchased,  and  the  procurement  cost  of  the  remaining  5  or  10  percent 
becomes  an  operating  cost.  The  shrinkage  cost  changes  with  the  change  in  procurement 
cost.  At  low  prices  the  dressing-plant  operator  has  an  advantage  over  the  live-poultry 
shipper  because  with  a  low  procurement  cost  per  pound   the  shrinkage  is  low. 

ume  of  poultry  production  this  competition  operates  over  longer 
periods  of  the  year,  since  a  larger  part  of  the  available  poultry 
supply  is  required  to  keep  the  plant  economically  employed.  At 
the  lower  prices  that  have  prevailed  since  1929,  the  fractional  cents 
that  can  be  saved  also  tend  to  become  more  significant  since  they 
are  larger  proportions  of  the  total. 

The  above  are  hypothetical  considerations  because  the  survey 
was  conducted  in  New  York  City  and  did  not  include  an  adequate 
analysis  of  country-plant  costs.  They  do  show  some  characteristics 
of  the  live-poultry  marketing  problem  as  complicated  by  lower  total 
production  of  poultry  during  the  depression. 

Another  factor  that  is  important  as  an  explanation  of  the  declin- 
ing volume  of  live-poultry  shipments  is  the  dressing  shrinkage.    In 
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the  dressing  operation,  blood  and  feathers  are  removed  and  this 
causes  a  loss  in  weight  of  10  to  12  percent,  only  part  of  which  is 
offset  by  feeding  gains.  In  the  marketing  of  live  poultry  most  of  this 
weight  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  who  must  bear  the  cost  of  the 
later  shrinkage  in  weight.  Since  dressing  shrinkage  is  a  cost  that 
must  be  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  sales,  and  since  it  applies  as  a 
cost  of  marketing  to  dressed  poultry  but  not  to  live  poultry,  the  level 
of  prices  affect  the  competition  between  the  two  marketing  channels. 
The  procurement  cost  may  be  the  same  but  if  it  is  25  cents  a  pound, 
the  shrinkage  cost  to  the  dressing-plant  operator,  assuming  the  shrink- 
age to  be  10  percent  of  purchase,  is  about  2.8  cents  per  pound,  whereas, 
at  10  cents  the  shrinkage  cost  would  be  only  1.1  cents  per  pound. 
Lower  procurement  costs  operate  to  lower  the  marketing  costs  for 
dressed  poultry,  but  they  do  not  have  the  same  effect  on  live  poultry. 
Figure  10  is  presented  to  show  how  shrinkage  as  an  operating  cost 
of  poultry-dressing  plants  may  be  expected  to  rise  as  poultry  prices 
rise. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  powerful  economic  forces  may 
be  operating  to  cause  apparent  inverse  trends  in  live  and  dressed 
poultry  receipts  at  New  York  City.  With  increased  production  and 
higher  prices,  the  live-poultry  industry  will  be  in  a  more  favorable 
competitive  position  with  respect  to  volume  of  receipts  than  is  now 
the  case. 

PHYSICAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LIVE-POULTRY  MARKET  IN  NEW 

YORK  CITY 

The  problem  of  physical  organization  of  the  live-poultry  market 
of  New  York  City  is  one  of  importance  and  one  to  which  attention 
has  been  previously  given.  The  most  complete  study  of  the  problem 
was  made  in  1927  by  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  at  the  request 
of  the  live-poultry  receivers.  That  study  was  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  live  poultry  should  be  received  at  one  terminal  in  New 
York  City  and  that  a  terminal  corporation  could  lower  marketing 
costs.  In  addition,  the  congregation  of  buyers  and  sellers  at  such 
a  terminal  would  make  a  better  basis  for  open  and  competitive  trad- 
ing from  which  prices  might  be  reported.  The  data  in  table  1  show 
that  the  volume  of  business  available  for  such  a  terminal  as  was  con- 
templated has  since  been  very  greatly  reduced.  The  conclusions  from 
that  report 3  are  here  included  because  of  their  bearing  on  the 
problem  under  discussion. 

1.  Live  poultry  terminal  facilities  at  the  present  time  are  required  by  receivers 
who  sell  in  less  than  carload  lots  to  slaughterhouse  buyers.  Facilities,  therefore, 
must  provide  for  inspection  of  cars,  unloading  at  platforms,  weighing,  placing 
in  coops  and  loading  to  buyers'  trucks. 

2.  The  trade  estimates  that  unloading  platforms  for  60  cars,  storage  and 
inspection  tracks  for  90  cars,  truck  parking  space  for  140  trucks,  and  coop 
manufacture  and  storage  space,  feed  storage  space,  and  an  administration 
and  exchange  building  are  necessary  to  a  proper  terminal.  The  total  space 
estimated  to  accommodate  these  facilities  is  approximately  460,000  square  feet 
or  10.5  acres. 


3  Preliminary  report  of  deputy  manager  on  Union  Terminal  for  Live  Poultry  Trade,  May 
1927. 
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3.  While  the  present  live  poultry  operations  are  almost  exclusively  those 
of  sale  by  commission  merchants,  direct  to  slaughterhouse  movement  is  be- 
ginning. In  Philadelphia  such  movement  constitutes  50  percent  of  the  total 
business.  For  a  related  commodity  in  New  York,  livestock  direct  to  slaughter- 
house movement  makes  up  80  percent.  Direct  consignments  to  slaughterhouses 
need  not  pass  through  a  union  terminal  or  central  market  and  require  only 
a  rail  siding  or  float  delivery.  While  this  movement  should  be  encouraged 
on  account  of  the  economy  in  terminal  handling,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
grow  rapidly  enough  to  lessen  materially  the  need  for  a  union  terminal  to 
handle  the  commission  business. 

4.  Comparative  costs  prepared  by  the  General  Manager  of  the  New  York 
Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants  Association  in  1926  and  revised  as  of 
1927  show  a  present  terminal  cost  of  $90.00  per  car  for  inspection,  unloading 
weighing  and  loading  of  coops  to  trucks  against  an  estimated  cost  of  $71.00 
per  car  if  such  service  were  performed  by  a  terminal  operating  company  at 
the  union  terminal. 

5.  Present  charges  of  trucking,  exclusive  of  loading  charges  absorbed  in  the 
trucking  rate,  to  West  Washington  market  are  28  cents  per  coop.  For  move- 
ment to  the  Lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan,  charges  are  68  cents  per  coop 
(28  cents  paid  by  shipper  and  40  cents  by  buyer)  and  as  high  as  $1.28  to 
Rockaway  (28  cents  paid  by  shipper  and  $1.00  by  buyer).  In  addition  to 
the  trucking  charge  there  is  a  net  charge  of  50  cents  per  coop  (gross  charge 
of  85  cents  less  rebate  for  returned  coop  of  35  cents).  It  is  believed  that  the 
rental  of  coops  and  trucking  can  be  done  for  much  less  than  this  amount  by 
a  terminal  operating  company. 

6.  If  West  Washington  Market  stands  were  abandoned  by  the  commission 
men  and  all  their  trading  done  at  a  union  terminal,  an  additional  sum  of  $18.00 
per  car  in  labor  costs  and  $18.00  in  shrinkage,  plus  feed  costs,  could  be  saved 
to  the  commission  men  but  would  be  transferred  to  recognized  jobbers  operat- 
ing market  stands  exclusively. 

7.  The  establishment  of  a  union  terminal  will  permit  and  facilitate  open 
and  competitive  trading  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill  passed  at  this  last 
session  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  chartering  a  Poultry  Exchange. 
Such  trading  would  do  away  with  the  present  illegal  system  of  conditional 
sales  based  on  a  price  quotation  announced  by  a  private  trade  paper. 

8.  The  location  of  the  proposed  union  live  poultry  terminal  should  be  chosen 
with  regard  to — 

a.  Adequate  space  for  facilities  previously  outlined ; 

6.  Accessibility  at  the  New  York  rate  to  traffic  from  a  number  of  trunk 
lines,  particularly  those  serving  the  southern  section  through  the  Potomac 
Yard  gateway; 

c.  Minimum  interchange  time  in  order  to  permit  the  maintenance  of  present 
schedules  of  third  morning  deliveries  from  Chicago. 

These  three  points  are  the  most  important  in  considering  location  of  the 
terminal.  Convenient  transit  facilities  for  travel  of  buyers  and  minimum 
trucking  mileage  to  slaughterhouses  are  also  considerations. 

9.  A  study  of  buyers'  habits  reveals  that  the  opening  up  of  a  delivery 
terminal  east  of  the  Hudson  transferred  about  9  percent  of  the  total  purchases 
from  the  West  Washington  market  to  the  railroad  terminals.  The  buyers 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  show  a  particular  preference  for  terminals  east 
of  the  Hudson,  while  Brooklyn  and  New  Jersey  buyers  prefer  New  Jersey 
delivery.  It  is  apparent  that  100  percent  of  the  slaughterhouse  buyers  cannot 
be  expected  to  visit  a  union  terminal  no  matter  where  it  is  located.  Probably 
25  to  30  percent  of  the  slaughterhouse  trade  must  be  served  through  inter- 
mediate regional  centers  where  jobbers  who  have  purchased  at  the  union 
terminal  will  sell  the  poultry  in  smaller  units,  absorbing,  the  truck  haul  from 
the  union  terminal  and  any  shrinkage  as  part  of  their  cost  of  doing  business. 
The  express  receipts  will  probably  be  sold  through  such  market  also. 

10.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  requirements  the  following  locations  have  been 
considered  as  possible  terminal  sites  subject  to  negotiations  as  to  whether  the 
required  physical  space  and  traffic  arrangements  can  be  furnished: 

a.  New  York  Central  60th  Street  Yard. 
6.  Erie  Weehawken  Yard. 

c.  Long  Island  Railroad  Harold  Avenue  Yard. 

d.  Long  Island  Railroad  Maspeth  Yard. 
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Figure  11. 


-Live-poultry  slaughterhouses  are  situated  in  all  of  the  boroughs  of  New  York 
City.     They  are  often  far  from  the  railroad  terminals. 
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In  view  of  the  subsequent  decline  in  volume  of  live-poultry  re- 
ceipts, such  terminal  facilities  as  were  proposed  might  have  become 
too  great  a  burden  for  the  live-poultry  industry  and  might  have 
hastened  the  decline  in  receipts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  savings  in 
costs  of  marketing  might  have  retarded  the  decline  in  the  volume 
of  live  poultry  which  followed  after  that  report  was  published.  No 
positive  recommendation  with  respect  to  physical  equipment  can  be 
made  until  information  becomes  available  to  show  at  what  point  the 
demand  for  live  poultry  may  again  be  stabilized. 

Any  recommendation  with  respect  to  the  reorganization  of  a 
market  must  have  an  objective.  In  the  case  of  the  present  survey, 
the  objective  is  greater  efficiency  in  cost  of  marketing.  The  effi- 
ciency with  which  an  industry  functions  is  partly  related  to  the 
geography  of  the  industry.  Distances  and,  in  a  modern  city  like 
New  York,  the  time  required  to  travel  these  distances,  are  both  cost 
items.  Figure  11  shows  the  physical  structure  of  the  live-poultry 
marketing  industry  in  New  York  City.  It  shows  the  location  of 
terminals  where  poultry  is  received  and  where  the  wholesale  bulk 
is  broken  down  into  job  lots.  It  also  shows  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  the  slaughterhouses,  the  operators  of  which  are  the  jobbers 
and  processors  of  this  market, 

A  summarization  of  the  breaking  of  wholesale  bulk  in  the  case 
of  556  cars  of  live  poultry  in  1935  shows  that  the  average  number  of 
sales  per  car  exceeded  12  and  that  the  average  number  of  coops  per 
sale  was  less  than  6.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  cost  to  slaughterhouses  of  assembling  their  sup- 
plies. It  means  that  the  average  cost  per  trip  to  the  receiver's  stand 
or  to  the  freight  yards  is  distributed  over  about  six  coops  of  poultry 
and  the  cost  per  pound  is  higher  as  the  size  of  purchase  declines 
(table  4). 


Table  4. — Distribution  of  sales  per  car  and  coops  per  purchase  for  556  cars  of 
live  poultry  in  New  York  City  as  percents  of  totals,  1935 

SALES  PER  CAR 


Sales  per  ear  (number) 

Percent  of 

total 

Sales  per  car  (number) 

Percent  of 
total 

1-3     

0.36 
1.80 

10.07 
■  27.  88 

31.11 

16-18  — 

22.12 

4-6  

19-21  .. 

6. 12 

7-9 

22-24. 

.54 

10-12 

Total     ..             ._.. 

13-15 

100.00 

COOPS  PER 

PURCHASE 

Coops  per  purchase  (number) 

Percent  of 
total 

Coops  per  purchase  (number) 

Percent  of 
total 

1-3 

37.08 

27.75 

14.44 

9.76 

4.83 

2.59 

1.33 

.89 

.40 

28-30  

0.31 

4-6 

31-33 

.23 

7-9 

34-36 

21 

10-12 

37-39 

.05 

13-15 

40-42 

.07 

16-18 

43^5 

.01 

19-21 

46-54 ■  . 

Total 

.05 

22-24 

25-27... 

100.00 
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The  location  of  terminals  alone  is  not  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem.  Some  of  those  shown  are  at  considerable  distance  from 
the  slaughterhouse  they  serve,  others  appear  to  be  nearby.  Several 
of  those  that  appear  to  be  located  near  a  district  that  has  many 
slaughterhouses  are,  however,  essentially  private  sidings  for  receiv- 
ers who  operate  slaughterhouses.  The  service  that  such  organiza- 
tions render  to  neighboring  slaughterhouses  is  likely  to  be  small  since 
they  sell  only  after  their  own  requirements  have  been  satisfied. 

An  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  various  terminals  as  points 
of  supply  for  slaughterhouses  is  given  in  table  5  where  an  estimate 
of  the  number  of  cars  unloaded  has  been  prepared  from  inspection 
records. 

In  1934,  about  83  percent  of  the  live-poultry  volume  entered  Xew 
York  City  through  the  Xew  York  Central  terminal  and  West  Wash- 
ington Market   (figs.  12  and  13).     Xeither  of  these  is  particularly 


Figure  13. — Live  poultry  at  West  Washington  Market. 

well  located  with  respect  to  the  slaughterhouses,  especially  those  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx.  The  advisability  of  making  any  definite 
changes  in  terminals  from  the  standpoiut  of  efficiency  is  complicated 
by  other  factors,  especially  the  costs  of  such  a  change  which  some- 
what offset  the  obvious  gains. 

A  greater  use  of  small  terminals  located  in  the  Bronx  and  in 
Brooklyn  would  reduce  operating  costs  for  slaughterhouses  by  re- 
ducing the  time  and  distance  required  in  gathering  live-poultry  sup- 
plies. Under  present  market  organization,  this  would  probably  in- 
crease other  industry  costs,  such  as  terminal  charges  for  coops  and 
cartage.  It  will  be  shown  later,  however,  that  two  firms  have  partly 
avoided  the  terminal  charges  for  coops  and  cartage  by  setting  up 
their  own  terminal.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  the  only  method 
of  avoiding  those  charges  under  the  present  organization  of  the  mar- 
ket. Unloading  and  inspection  charges  need  not  be  much  changed 
by  decentralization  of  the  terminals.  The  close  contact  between  op- 
erators of  slaughterhouses  and  receivers  would  be  more  difficult  to 
maintain.     But  in  no  other  important  respect  should  it  operate  to 
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increase  costs  and,  if  properly  managed,  should  help  to  reduce  costs 
by  reducing  the  time  and  distance  required  for  slaughterhouse 
procurement. 

Table  5. — Importance  of  terminals  as  unloading  points  for  inspected  poultry, 

1935 


No. 

Name  of  terminal 

Percent 
of  total 

1 

63 

2 

20 

3 

3 

4 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey ... -.     -  -  ...      -.        -  - 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Erie  live  poultry  terminal .      -  .._  .  ...         -     -  .-. 

1 

7 

2 

Total    .                                          ...                               

100 

It  has  been  proposed  that  terminal  slaughterhouses  should  be 
established  throughout  the  city  and  the  locations  should  be  deter- 
mined by  their  nearness  to  consumers.  These  slaughterhouses  should 
be  jointly  owned  and  operated  by  receivers  and  buyers.  This  new 
type  of  organization  would  largely  eliminate  the  slaughterhouse  in 
its  present  form  and  substitute  a  few  concerns  with  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  handle  a  day's  receipts. 

This  reorganization  would  eliminate  part  of  the  coop  charge,  most 
of  the  trucking  and  unloading  charges,  and  reduce  slaughterhouse- 
operating  costs  by  increasing  the  volume.  The  plan  undoubtedly  has 
merit  and,  if  practical  of  adoption,  should  be  seriously  considered. 
The  reduction  in  number  of  firms  would  reduce  slaughterhouse  oper- 
ating costs  as  indicated  in  figure  46  (101)  but  the  gains  from  large 
size  are  not  great  for  volumes  of  over  1,000,000  pounds  per  year.4  The 
principal  objection  is  the  difficulty  of  making  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  such  an  arrangement  between 
receivers  and  operators  of  slaughterhouses  now  in  business. 

The  location  of  slaughterhouses,  as  shown  in  figure  11,  suggests 
duplication  of  service  in  this  group.  This  is  a  difficult  and  an  im- 
portant consideration  because  slaughterhouse  costs  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  marketing  agency.  In  many  sections  of  the  city 
large  numbers  of  slaughterhouses  do  operate  In  small  areas  as  is 
indicated.  But  the  reduction  in  costs  that  could  be  achieved  by  re- 
ducing numbers  and  increasing  volume  may  not  be  so  great  as 
anticipated. 

If  it  is  assumed  that  exchange  trading  is  a  desirable  aid  to  the 
solution  of  the  price-quoting  problem,  the  claims  for  a  single  live- 
poultry  terminal  at  New  York  City  are  strengthened,  since  the  loca- 
tion of  the  exchange  near  the  terminal  would  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  traders.  If  trading  were  based  on  sample,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  proximity  of  the  exchange  to  the  terminal  would  be 
almost  necessary.  If  trading  were  based  on  graded  product,  the 
nearness  of  the  exchange  to  the  terminal  is  not  so  important,  the 
main  problem  being  that  of  securing  the  attendance  of  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  traders. 


4  See  costs  and  margins,  p.  72 
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LIVE-POULTRY  DEALERS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Three  general  groups  of  live-poultry  dealers  are  operating  in  New 
York  City.  The  first  is  the  wholesale  receiver,  or  commission  mer- 
chant, who  acts  as  agent  for  the  shipper  or  purchases  poultry  out- 
right in  wholesale  lots  and  sells  in  job  lots. 

The  physical  equipment  of  operating  a  receiving  business  can 
be  relatively  inexpensive.  For  a  receiver  who  handles  only  freight 
shipments,  the  only  equipment  necessary  is  a  small  office  with  a 
desk,  file  cabinet,  chairs,  and  platform  scales.  As  all  of  the  poultry 
can  be  handled  from  the  cars  no  storage  space  is  necessary. 

For  an  express  and  motortruck  receiver  more  extensive  equipment 
is  required.  He  must  have  a  "stand"  at  which  to  unload  the  poultry 
and  in  which  to  hold  and  feed  it.  He  needs  some  equipment  for 
feeding  and  watering  the  poultry,  but  the  physical  space  in  which 
large  volumes  of  live  poultry  are  handled  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  receiver  is  required,  if  he  handles  poultry  produced  within 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  obtain  a  license  under  the  agriculture 
and  markets  law.  This  law  lists  as  unlawful  such  activities  as  sell- 
ing without  a  license,  making  fraudulent  charges,  rejecting  without 
just  cause  any  produce  contracted  for,  misrepresenting  produce,  fail- 
ing to  account  honestly  and  promptly  for  produce  received,  and 
purchasing  for  his  own  account  without  authority  from  the  con- 
signor. The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  empowered  to  fix  the 
amount  of  bond  from  not  less  than  $3,000  to  not  more  than  $10,000. 
Receivers  who  handle  only  interstate  shipments  do  not  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  this  law. 

The  receiver  is  also  required,  unless  doing  an  entirely  intrastate 
business,  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  license  under 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  amended  to  include  live  poultry 
in  1935.  This  act  requires  receivers  to  file  tariffs  of  their  rates  and 
charges  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may,  after  investigation 
and  hearing,  determine  the  reasonableness  of  these  charges.  The 
Secretary  is  also  given  powers  to  regulate  dealers  and  handlers  of 
live  poultry  where  unfair,  deceptive,  and  fraudulent  practices  are 
found  to  exist.     No  bond  is  required  with  this  license. 

The  second  group  of  dealers  is  made  up  of  the  slaughterhouse 
operators.  They  buy  live  poultry  and  keep  stocks  of  it  on  hand  for 
retailers ;  they  slaughter  and  deliver  small  lots  on  order. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  operate  a  slaughterhouse  consists  of 
a  few  coops,  a  satisfactory  building  with  considerable  floor  space  in 
one  room  from  which  an  office  and  dressing  room  can  be  partitioned 
off,  some  feed  for  maintenance  of  the  live-poultry  stock,  and  some 
sawdust  and  shavings  for  littering  the  floor.  The  important  invest- 
ment items  are  a  stock  of  poultry  and  usually  a  motortruck  for  procur- 
ing and  delivering  poultry.  These  last  two  can  be  obtained  partly  on 
credit.  The  actual  cash  outlay  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a 
slaughterhouse  is  small. 

Every  slaughterhouse  must  be  licensed  by  the  health  department 
to  operate  in  metropolitan  New  York.  In  order  to  obtain  such  a 
license  the  building  and  location  must  conform  to  certain  require- 
ments which  refer  to  such  items  as  distance  from  a  residence  or 
public    institution,    floor    construction,    ventilation,    killing    rooms, 
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plucking  facilities,  and  odors.  The  city  department  of  health  several 
years  ago  abandoned  the  policy  of  licensing  new  slaughterhouse  loca- 
tions. For  a  slaughterhouse  now  to  begin  business,  a  site  that  is 
already  licensed  must  be  found.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  city  department  of  health  to  change  its  policy  and  license  new 
sites  but  this  does  not  appear  probable  in  view  of  the  abundance 
of  slaughterhouses  already  licensed  in  New  York. 

Slaughterhouses,  insofar  as  they  buy  live  poultry  in  interstate  com- 
merce, are  also  required  under  the  amended  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  to  obtain  licenses  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  order 
to  obtain  such  a  license  a  slaughterhouse  must  show  ability  to  meet 
financial  responsibilties  so  that  producers  who  live  out  of  the  State 
will  not  suffer  from  defaulted  obligations. 


Figure  14. — A  retail  live-poultry  slaughterhouse. 


In  the  conduct  of  this  survey  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
retailer,  the  third  dealer  group,  largely  because  little  information 
was  available.  In  general,  there  are  four  types  of  live-poultry 
retailers : 

(1)  The  retail  slaughterhouse,  where  the  consumer  selects  a  live  bird  and 
has  it  slaughtered  (fig.  14). 

(2)  The  chicken  store,  which  purchases  slaughtered  chickens  from  a 
slaughterhouse    and    sells    them    to    the    consumers,    usually    unplucked. 

(3)  The  chicken  stand  in  a  public  market,  which  in  most  respects  operates 
like  a  chicken  store. 

(4)  The  retail  butcher,  who  sells  other  meats  and  often  sells  poultry  with 
the  feathers  removed  (fig.  15). 

The  physical  equipment  of  a  retail  slaughterhouse  is  not  different 
from  that  described  above. 

The  chicken  stand  and  chicken  store  are  usually  operated  in  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  city.  The  equipment  is  usually  a  display  table 
on  which  the  slaughtered  poultry  is  exposed  for  selection  by  the  con- 
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sumer,  a  scale;  if  the  particular  store  or  stand  prepares  the  poultry 
further  for  consumption,  such  other  items  as  a  butcher's  block  and 
knives  may  be  added.  The  conduct  of  such  an  establishment  is  often 
a  family  affair  with  the  financing  and  equipment  furnished  by  the  "fat 
man"  who  buys  the  bits  of  fat  that  are  trimmed  from  the  poultry 
when  it  is  drawn  as  a  consumer  service. 

The  retail  butcher  shop  needs  no  description. 

As  a  general  rule  poultry  offered  for  sale,  after  being  slaughtered 
but  before  the  feathers  have  been  removed  is  unattractive,  as  indi- 
cated in  figure  15.  Live  poultry  might  be  more  easily  sold  in  compe- 
tition with  dressed  poultry  if  a  more  attractive  product  were  offered 
for  the  consumer's  choice. 
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Figure  15. — Kosher  poultry  on  display  in  a  butcher  shop. 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  ORGANIZATION 

In  general,  there  are  three  types  of  wholesale  dealers  in  the  live- 
poultry  industry — shippers,  receivers,  and  slaughterhouse  operators. 
Each  group  has  organized  from  time  to  time  to  gain  objectives  that 
were  impossible  to  them  as  individuals.  A  brief  review  of  some  of 
the  most  important  dealer  organizations  indicates  the  problems  and 
objectives  in  this  industry. 

SHIPPER  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  shipper  organizations,  the  National 
Poultry,  Butter,  and  Egg  Association,  all  groups  of  dealers  are 
represented.  A  live-poultry  committee  is  maintained  but  usually 
there  is  another  independent  shipper  organization  in  the  field  which 
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is  assured  of  the  cooperation  of  the  larger  organization  in  matters 
where  such  cooperation  is  expedient. 

An  early  shippers'  organization,  the  National  Association  of  Carlot 
Live  Poultry  Shippers,  formed  in  Kansas  City  in  1909,  protested 
New  York  City  handling  charges  as  being  excessive  in  relation  to 
the  services  rendered,  and  objected  to  the  prices  as  being  fictitious 
and  the  result  of  manipulation.  Their  protests  were  ineffective,  so 
in  1912  a  New  York  representative  was  appointed,  and  later  an 
elaborate  plan  was  made  for  a  shippers'  cooperative  commission  com- 
pany which  would  avoid  the  fictitious  prices  and  excessive  charges. 
This  plan  was  never  carried  out.  When  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
New  York  representative  was  objected  to,  15  of  the  shippers  relieved 
the  association  of  this  burden  and  maintained  him  at  their  own 
expense. 

Sporadic  attempts  at  organization  were  continued  without  any 
permanent  results  until  1928  when  the  present  Live  Poultry  Ship- 
pers' Association  was  formed.  This  association  represents  the  indus- 
try in  matters  of  policy  and  legislation,  and  interests  itself  in  traffic 
problems  and  shippers'  services.  This  organization  protests  handling 
costs  at  New  York  City  as  being  excessive  and  pricing  methods  as 
being  unfair. 

RECEIVER  ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  interesting  dealers'  organizations  was  the  Greater 
New  York  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Association,  organized  about  1902 
and  known  as  the  "combine."  It  was  a  trade  organization  to  con- 
trol competition.  It  included  a  large  number  of  terminal-market 
dealers  of  all  kinds  but  was  presumably  controlled  by  a  few  jobbers 
who  regulated  lines  of  credit  and  prices,  and  who  decided  who  might 
buy  poultry.  The  organization  was  not  quite  complete,  however, 
and  the  operations  of  a  few  independent  dealers  were  sufficiently 
annoying  to  cause  the  dissolution  of  this  agency  about  1906. 

But  in  this  dissolution  the  organization  apparently  did  not  en- 
tirely pass  out  of  existence;  there  was  merely  a  reorganization  in 
which  the  Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants'  Protective  Associa- 
tion took  the  place  of  the  earlier  organization  and  the  slaughter- 
house members  were  dropped.  This  new  association  took  some  ac- 
tion with  respect  to  feeding  poultry  by  carmen  and  made  some 
arrangements  to  advance  the  unloading  charges  from  $11  to  $12  a 
car,  but  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  real  significance  of  this  or- 
ganization as  a  successor  to  the  combine  was  marked. 

In  1910  B.  Baff,  an  important  figure  who  had  extensive  interests  in 
the  industry  but  who  had  refused  to  identify  himself  with  the  com- 
bine, opened  up  a  receiver's  business  in  West  Washington  Market.  His 
intrusion  into  the  business  of  receiving  was  opposed  by  other  re- 
ceivers, and  Baff  filed  suit  against  the  Live  Poultry  Commission 
Merchants'  Protective  Association.  The  conduct  of  the  live-poultry 
industry  was  exposed  and  an  investigation  was  instituted  as  a  result 
of  which  more  than  80  dealers  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  in  re- 
straint of  trade.  Many  of  the  defendants  were  among  the  most 
important  receivers  and  slaughterhouse  operators.  In  1914  fines  and 
sentences  were  given  to  13  of  the  defendants.  The  court  found  that 
this  new  combine  outbid  independent  wholesale  receivers  and  con- 
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trolled  most  of  the  incoming  poultry ;  that  it  established  retail  stores 
near  independent  retailers  and  slaughterhouses  to  drive  them  out 
of  business;  and  that  the  jobber  members  pooled  their  weekly  profits 
and  the  receiver  members  conducted  a  similar  pool.  The  court  found 
that  the  combination  was  illegal. 

Late  in  1914  Baff  was  shot  and  killed.  Members  of  the  combine 
which  he  had  broken  were  suspected,  but  Baff  had  also  made  ene- 
mies among  the  labor  unions  and  retailers.  The  killing  of  Baff  and 
the  attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  for  his  murder  started  in- 
vestigations into  the  methods  employed  in  marketing  live  poultry 
which  kept  the  industry  unfavorably  before  the  public  in  the  trade 
journals  and  daily  press  for  many  years. 

In  1918  the  Live  Poultry  Receivers'  Association  was  organized  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Food  Board.  This  organization  con- 
tinued to  operate  after  the  wartime  emergency  passed  and  soon  the 
existence  of  a  new  combine  was  reported  which  controlled  prices  by 
regulating  the  number  of  available  cars  unloaded.  Although  there 
was  some  evidence  that  the  practice  of  refusing  to  unload  cars  did 
exist,  no  action  was  taken. 

In  1925  the  now-existing  New  York  Live  Poultry  Commission 
Merchants'  Association  was  organized  to  cope  with  new  trade  prob- 
lems, foremost  among  which  was  the  handling  of  a  disease  epidemic 
and  resultant  poultry  embargo.  Under  aggressive  leadership,  it  be- 
gan to  attack  other  trade  problems.  It  set  up  and  administered  an 
inspection  service  that  served  members  by  reporting  on  health  con- 
ditions and  the  condition  of  the  crops  of  the  birds  in  the  live-poultry 
cars. 

A  code  of  unfair  practices  was  drawn  up  and  only  those  receivers 
who  were  governed  by  that  code  were  allowed  membership  in  the 
association.  This  organization  also  met  the  challenge  of  those  who 
believed  prices  were  not  properly  quoted  by  cooperating  with  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  plan  to  organize 
a  live-poultry  exchange  along  the  lines  of  other  commodity  exchanges. 

In  these  activities  it  becomes  apparent  that  new  objectives  had 
come  into  the  business  organization  of  the  receivers.  The  associa- 
tion developed  a  successful  inspection  service  for  its  members  which 
was  later  made  applicable  to  all  poultry  sold  in  New  York  City  by 
voluntary  surrender  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Later,  it  was  found  that  members  of  the  association,  under  pressure 
of  a  new  combine  of  slaughterhouse  operators,  were  not  conducting 
their  business  in  conformity  with  their  code  of  ethics.  The  associa- 
tion is  still  operating  but  in  a  more  passive  role  than  under  its  earlier 
leadership. 

With  the  exception  of  the  existing  association  and  the  one  organ- 
ized during  the  World  War,  trade  organizations  among  wholesale 
receivers  were  designed  principally  to  prevent  competition,  and  to 
control  prices.  In  this  role  the  receivers  had  to  extend  their  control 
into  the  field  of  the  slaughterhousemen  and  retailers.  The  organi- 
zations which  became  known  as  combines  were  not  strictly  organiza- 
tions of  receivers  although  the  court  actions  which  brought  about 
their  dissolution  served  to  point  to  a  large  extent  of  receiver  activity 
and  control.  The  organizations  of  slaughterhousemen  form  interest- 
ing corollaries  to  these  receivers'  organizations. 
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SLAUGHTERHOUSE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Slaughterhouse  operators  were  without  any  outstanding  organi- 
zation from  1906  to  1916.  A  new  organization,  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  importance  since  its  prototypes  have  spread  out  over  the 
market  at  various  times  since  then,  was  reported  in  1916.  It  was 
known  as  the  Harlem  and  Bronx  Live  Poultry  Associates  and  was 
composed  of  45  slaughterhouse  operators  who  hoped  through  their 
organization  to  stabilize  some  practices  with  respect  to  prices,  shrink- 
age, and  credit  which  led  to  business  losses.  The  plan  of  business 
Avas  for  each  operator  to  become  an  agent  of  the  association.  As 
an  agent  he  sold  poultry,  absorbed  the  shrinkage,  collected  the  ac- 
counts, paid  expenses,  and  turned  the  remainder  into  the  association 
pool  for  distribution.  The  association  assumed  responsibility  for 
poultry  purchases,  determined  which  customers  were  acceptable  as 
credit  risk  for  the  members,  provided  the  poultry  to  be  sold  and 
determined  the  prices,  and  conducted  a  pool  for  distribution  of  the 
profits.  The  association  had  other  powers  but  those  listed  were  the 
most  important  for  present  consideration. 

This  association  was  investigated  and  indictments  were  brought 
against  the  officers  for  attempting  to  control  the  prices  of  live  poul- 
try. Although  one  of  the  officers  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  of 
price-fixing  and  pooling  profits,  the  case  against  the  others  was  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  evidence  of  intent  to  monopolize  the  live-poultry 
industry.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  these  slaughterhouse  associations  which  operated  to  restrict  com- 
petition and  exerted  influence  to  get  other  independent  operators  to 
join  their  associations,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  using  force  and 
intimidation. 

The  fact  that  such  measures  were  used  shows  that  the  large 
slaughterhouse  associations  were  not  entirely  satisfactory.  There 
was  evidence  that  some  independents  who  had  access  to  supplies  were 
able  to  do  very  well  with  the  operating  margin  that  existed.  These 
independents  annoyed  the  associations  with  their  competition  and 
with  the  threat  of  embarassing  investigations.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  competition  of  these  independents  caused  the  business  failure  of 
some  of  the  associations. 

In  1921  the  Interborough  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Protective  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  and  gaining 
more  influence  in  price  making  for  the  slaughterhouse  operators. 
The  large  number  of  slaughterhouses  represented  in  this  organiza- 
tion made  it  very  powerful.  It  was  able  to  impose  its  wishes  on  the 
industry  for  a  considerable  time.  It  not  only  interested  itself  in 
price  quotations  but  also  established  an  inspection  service  for  the 
slaughterhouses  which  was  effective  in  cutting  down  shrinkage  losses. 
The  receivers  complained  of  the  tactics  of  this  organization,  some 
testifying  that  coercion  was  applied  by  the  association.  In  1924, 
the  Live  Poultry  Dealers'  Protective  Association  was  enjoined  from 
continuing  its  practices  in  industry  control,  especially  those  of  fixing 
prices  and  boycotting. 

The  history  of  the  slaughterhouse  industry  in  New  York  City  for 
many  years  is  similar  to  that  just  cited.  Organizations  gained  con- 
trol for  the  purpose  of  stifling  competition  and  increasing  profits 
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but  were  dissolved  by  legal  process  frequently  started  by  a  member 
of  the  organization. 

In  1926,  a  new  organization  was  formed,  known  as  the  Greater 
New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  organization 
had  as  its  aim  the  reform  of  the  industry  in  all  its  departments. 
It  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  the  Live  Poultry  Exchange  for  a 
solution  of  the  price-making  problem.  It  also  cooperated  in  the 
organization  of  an  inspection  service  to  be  operated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  1927,  however,  the  organizer 
and  manager  of  the  Greater  New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of 
Commerce  resigned,  and  this  organization  ceased  to  be  an  aggres- 
sive factor  for  industry  reform.  Shortly  afterward  a  new  investi- 
gation was  started  which  involved  both  receivers  and  slaughter- 
housemen  and  resulted  in  the  wholesale  convictions  in  1929  involving 
both  groups  of  dealers  as  well  as  their  trade  organizations. 

This  very  brief  review  of  the  trade  organizations  of  the  New  York 
Live  Poultry  dealers  serves  to  show  that  by  business  training  they 
were  accustomed  to  combination  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  com- 
petition. Any  agency  or  authority  which  would  offer  an  opportunity 
for  combination  to  control  competitive  trade  practices  would  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  these  dealers. 

The  indictment  of  88  individuals  and  3  associations  in  1929  indi- 
cated that  attempts  to  form  organizations  from  within  the  industry 
were  as  active  as  when  similar  indictments  of  a  large  number  of 
dealers  were  returned  in  1910.  The  action  that  precipitated  this 
wholesale  indictment  was  brought  by  independent  dealers  who  were 
resisting  pressure  from  the  organization.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  fine  or  jail  sentences  for  66  individuals  and  injunctions  against 
future  conspiracies  to  restrict  trade  and  control  prices. 

A  new  organization  named  the  Live  Poultry  Slaughterhouse  As- 
sociation was  formed  in  1931.  Under  the  direction  of  this  associa- 
tion, the  problems  of  the  industry  were  presented  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1932  with  a  request  for  a  trade-practice  con- 
ference. In  this  request  the  slaughterhousemen  protested  against 
weight  losses  from  shrinkage  due  to  feeding  poultry  just  prior  to 
sale.  They  also  objected  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
sort  out  culls  from  their  purchases,  whereas  this  privilege  had  to 
be  given  the  retailer,  thereby  forcing  losses  from  poor-quality  poul- 
try onto  the  slaughterhouse  operator.  The  third  principal  presenta- 
tion was  against  the  Live  Poultry  Exchange  and  the  price-making 
methods.  Such  a  hearing,  held  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, resulted  in  a  set  of  rules  for  fair  practice  promulgated  in 
May  1933. 

With  the  passage  of  the  National  Industrial  Eecovery  Act  in  June 
1933,  the  receivers,  as  well  as  the  slaughterhouse  operators,  became 
interested  in  a  code  of  fair  competition.  The  receivers,  at  first 
unable  to  agree  on  a  code,  later  joined  the  slaughterhouse  operators 
in  a  code  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York  City. 

The  code  defined  as  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and  prohibited, 
the  following  practices :  False  advertising,  purchase  or  sale  of  inedi- 
ble poultry;  rebating;  the  use  of  commercial  bribery;  interference 
with  contractual  relations;  defamation  of  competitors  or  customers; 
destructive  price  cutting;  misrepresenting  produce;  excessive  feed- 
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ing;  inaccurate  weighing  to  deceive  buyers  or  sellers;  unnecessarily 
delaying  unloading  of  poultry  to  cause  shrinkage;  the  use  of  other 
than  the  "straight  killing"  method  of  slaughtering  (straight  killing 
prohibited  the  selection  of  the  most  desirable  poultry  out  of  a  coop) ; 
the  sale  to  persons  not  having  the  necessary  permits  to  handle 
poultry;  misrepresentation  of  expected  shipments  to  influence  the 
market;  misrepresentation  of  kind,  quality,  or  origin  of  poultry; 
unlawful  combinations ;  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  service  charges ; 
misrepresentation  by  a  receiver  that  he  is  a  commission  merchant  or 
a  broker  when  he  is  really  acting  as  a  principal;  and  the  use  of 
racketeering  methods. 

The  general  provisions  of  the  code  required  the  members  of  the 
industry  to  make  any  necessary  reports,  to  permit  their  books  and 
records  to  be  inspected,  to  furnish  the  code  supervisor  with  necessary 
information,  and  to  report  to  the  code  supervisor  the  expected  freight 
shipments  for  the  week  by  Tuesday  noon.  It  also  provided  that  the 
code  could  be  amended  from  time  to  time  when  necessary. 

As  the  code  supervisor,  the  industry  advisory  committee,  and  the 
members  of  the  industry  gained  experience  from  the  operation  of  the 
code,  certain  desirable  changes  presented  themselves,  among  which 
were  provisions  covering  inspection,  weekly  reports,  and  posting 
prices.  A  public  hearing  in  connection  with  these  amendments  was 
held  on  August  17,  1934,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved 
them  as  amendments  to  the  live-poultry  code  on  September  25,  1934. 

One  of  these  amendments  required  each  slaughterhouse  operator 
to  file  with  the  code  supervisor  and  to  post  conspicuously  in  his  place 
of  business  a  price  schedule  of  all  poultry  slaughtered  or  to  be 
slaughtered  for  sale.  The  posted  prices  were  effective  until  such  time 
as  another  and  superseding  schedule  was  filed  with  the  code  super- 
visor and  properly  posted.  Another  amendment  dealt  with  the  in- 
spection of  all  live  poultry  as  to  crop  and  health  condition  of  the 
birds  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  third  amend- 
ment defined  the  words  "trade  buyer"  as  being  any  commercial  buyer 
as  distinguished  from  consumer. 

Further  work  on  proposed  amendments  was  delayed  by  a  suit 
which  the  Government  had  filed  against  a  group  of  violators  of  the 
code.  The  suit  resulted  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  invali- 
dating the  entire  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  May  1935. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  quantitative  evaluation  of  the  code 
and  its  effect  upon  the  live-poultry  industry.  Opinions  of  industry 
members  differ,  but  in  general  it  can  be  said  that  a  majority  of  the 
slaughterhouse  operators  were  in. favor  of  its  continuance  whereas 
most  of  the  receivers  were  not. 

INFLUENCE  OF  JEWISH  CUSTOMS  ON  THE  LIVE-POULTRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Jews  consume  more  live  poultry  per  capita  than  any  other 
race  or  nationality  group  in  New  York  City.  The  peculiar  signifi- 
cance of  the  Jewish  demand  for  live  poultry  lies  in  the  Jewish  dietary 
laws  which  prescribe  the  type  of  animal  a  Jew  may  eat  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  acceptable  as  food. 

In  the  first  place,  the  dietary  law  says  that  on  the  Sabbath 
(sundown  on  Friday  to  sundown  on  Saturday)   and  on  other  holi- 
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days  that  have  religious  significance  the  Jew  should  eat  some  kind  of 
food  which  might  be  called  a  luxury.  Poultry  is  particularly  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

The  second  point  of  significance  of  the  Jewish  dietary  law  to  the 
live-poultry  industry  is  the  prescribed  method  of  slaughter.  The 
act  of  ritual  slaughter  is  performed  by  a  schochet  who  is  certified 


Figure  16. — A  schochet  slaughtering  a  chicken.  The  schochet  is  the  rabbinical  representa- 
tive who  slaughters  according  to  religious  law  for  the  use  of  orthodox  Jews.  The 
poultry  is  thrown  into  the  barrel  where  it  is  allowed  to  bleed. 

by  a  rabbi  as  suitable  to  perform  the  ritual  and  is  a  representative 
of  the  synagogue  in  the  performance  of  this  ritual.  The  work  of 
the  schochet  is  supposed  to  be  periodically  checked  to  see  that  he  is 
slaughtering  correctly.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by  the  rabbi  who 
issued  the  schochet's  certificate  giving  him  authority  to  slaughter. 

The  act  of  ritual  slaughtering  consists  of  cutting  through  the 
windpipe  and  the  gullet  of  mammals  or  either  of  these  in  birds 
(fig.  16).  If  the  greater  part  of  either  of  these  organs  is  cut  through 
in  the  case  of  birds,  the  bird  is  considered  to  be  ritually  slaughtered. 
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The  veins  along  both  sides  of  the  neck  of  the  bird  must  be  pierced 
at  the  time  of  the  slaughter.  The  many  details  of  the  act  of  ritual 
slaughter  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud. 

Certain  other  ordinances  must  be  observed  after  the  bird  has  been 
slaughtered  and  inspected.  There  are  ordinances  pertaining  to  the 
selling  of  meat.  The  selling  of  kosher  meat  is  restricted  to  persons 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  A  gentile  is  allowed  to  sell  kosher  meat,  pro- 
viding his  business  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  Jew,  for 
a  gentile  might  make  mistakes  in  handling  the  kosher  meat  because 
of  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  religious  requirements, 
which  would  render  the  meat  nonkosher.  In  places  where  the  Jewish 
community  is  not  large  enough  to  support  a  strictly  kosher  butcher 
shop  it  is  permissible  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  gentile  slaughter- 
house, but  a  Jewish  supervisor  is  required  to  take  care  of  the  religious 
phases.  The  fact  is  that  the  earliest  Jewish  settlers  in  this  country 
had  to  make  such  arrangements  with  a  gentile  butcher  since  their 
community  was  not  large  enough  to  support  a  kosher  establishment- 
There  are  also  ordinances  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of  the 
food  by  the  consumer  after  it  has  been  bought  from  a  duly  consti- 
tuted kosher  establishment.  Among  the  most  important  are  those 
for  soaking  and  salting,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  draw  all  of  the 
blood  from  the  meat.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  with  fresh- 
killed  poultry. 

There  has  recently  come  into  being  in  New  York  City  an  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  Kashruth  Association,  composed  of  a  group  of 
orthodox  Jewish  rabbis  and  laymen  devoted  to  the  cause  of  super- 
vising the  preparation  and  distribution  of  kosher  foods.  It  was 
ostensibly  organized  because  at  the  time  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  of  New  York  were  not  receiving 
properly  slaughtered  kosher  meats.  One  of  its  principal  objects  is 
to  aid  in  the  observance  and  enforcement  of  the  kosher-food  laws, 
section  435  (a)  and  (b)  of  article  40  of  the  penal  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  prohibits  fraud  in  the  sale  of  kosher  foods. 

In  the  spring  of  1934,  with  the  help  of  the  Jewish  press  in  New 
York  the  Kashruth  Association  began  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  operators  of  live-poultry  slaughterhouses,  claiming  that  they 
were  representing  poultry  to  be  kosher  when  actually  it  was  not  being 
slaughtered  in  the  proper  ritualistic  manner.  It  was  true  that  all 
of  the  slaughterhouses  that  sold  to  the  Jewish  trade  employed  duly 
constituted  schochtim,  but  the  Kashruth  Association  maintained  that 
because  of  the  pressure  of  slaughterhouse  operators  these  schochtim 
were  not  killing  in  the  proper  kosher  way.  They  cited  instances  of  a 
schochet  being  required  to  kill  as  high  as  60,000  pounds  of  poultry 
a  week,  and  claimed  that  there  were  other  instances  of  the  sale  of 
poultry  that  had  died  and  later  had  the  throat  cut  to  resemble  ritually 
slaughtered  poultry. 

They  claimed  that  if  the  proper  supervision  of  the  slaughtering 
of  the  poultry  was  instituted  in  all  of  the  slaughterhouses  these 
abuses  would  be  prevented.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Schochtim 
Union,  Local  440,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  began  ne- 
gotiations with  the  slaughterhouses  for  a  new  contract.  The  Kash- 
ruth Association  has  some  control  over  the  schochtim  inasmuch  as 
many  of  them  have  received  their  certificates  from  rabbis  who  are 
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members  of  the  association.  One  of  the  demands  of  the  schochtim 
union  was  that  the  quantity  of  poultry  that  they  were  required  to 
slaughter  in  any  given  week  be  reduced  and  that  speed  killing5  be 
eliminated.  The  negotiations  for  a  new  contract  became  so  con- 
troversial that  it  was  necessary  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  appoint  a  mediator  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  mediator  was 
appointed  and  on  August  30,  1934,  he  gave  his  decision  on  the  matter 
as  follows: 

AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  SLATJGHTEKlHOTJSEMEN  AND  SCHOCHTIM  UNION   440,   JUDGE 
OTTO   S.    ROSALSKY    AS    MEDIATOR,    AUGUST    30,    1934 

1.  That  the  schochtim  shall  not  slaughter  more  than  12,000  pounds  per  week. 

2.  That  the  rate  of  compensation  of  the  schochtim  shall  be  one-half  cent  per 
pound  on  all  kosher-killed  poultry  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  shall  be  paid 
weekly  by  the  employer. 

3.  That  each  schochet  employed  in  a  wholesale  market  shall  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  compensation  of  $45  per  week 

4.  That  each  schochet  employed  in  a  retail  market  shall  be  guaranteed  a 
minimum  compensation  of  $45  per  week. 

5.  That  due  to  the  Jewish  holiday  intervening,  this  decision  will  take  effect 
Monday,  October  8,  1934. 

6.  That  in  the  meantime,  up  and  until  Monday,  October  8,  1934,  a  schochet 
shall  not  slaughter  more  than  12,000  pounds  of  poultry. 

7.  That  as  soon  as  convenient  and  before  October  8,  1934,  contracts  be 
executed  among  the  slaughterhouse  operators  and  the  schochtim  embodying  the 
provisions  contained  in  this  decision  as  well  as  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  present  contracts  existing  among  the  slaughterhouse  operators  and  the 
schochtim. 

8.  That,  each  poultry  *  market  engaged  in  slaughtering  and  selling  kosher 
poultry  shall  have  rabbinic  supervision  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kashruth 
Association  of  Greater  New  York. 

(a)  That  each  wholesale  market  shall  be  supervised  by  the  rabbi  and  at 
least  one  mashgiach  (religious  supervisor)  as  will  be  designated  by  the  Kash- 
ruth Association  of  Greater  New  York. 

9.  That  all  kosher-slaughtered  poultry  offered  for  sale  shall  have  affixed 
thereto  a  plumba  signifying  that  it  is  kosher,  the  same  to  be  placed  thereon 
by  a  mashgiach  (religious  supervisor).  The  plumba  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
Kashruth  Association  of  Greater  New  York. 

10.  That,  to  defray  the  cost  of  supervision,  the  poultry  market  proprietors 
shall  pay  to  the  Kashruth  Association  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  fowl. 

11.  That  due  to  the  Jewish  holidays  intervening,  the  decision  will  take  effect 
Monday,  October  8,  1934,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  markets  shall  be  supervised 
bv  the  rabbis. 

The  Kashruth  Association  had  entered  into  this  dispute  between 
the  schochtim  and  the  slaughterhouses  and  were  demanding  that  a 
proper  system  of  supervision  be  set  up.  In  handing  down  his  deci- 
sion the  mediator  incorporated  some  of  the  demands  of  the  Kash- 
ruth Association.  One  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Kashruth 
Association's  plan  was  the  institution  of  a  "plumba,"  a  small  metal 
band  which  is  sealed  around  the  leg  of  the  chicken  after  it  has  been 
slaughtered  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Jewish  consumer's  guarantee 
that  the  poultry  is  kosher.  These  plumbas  were  to  be  bought  at  the 
rate  of  1  cent  apiece  from  the  Kashruth  Association  which  furnished 
a  religious  supervisor,  a  mashgiach,  to  place  it  on  the  slaughtered 
bird.  There  are  now  two  religious  representatives,  the  schochet  and 
the  mashgiach,  in  each  slaughtering  establishment  where  kosher  poul- 
try is  sold.    The  mediator's  decision  increased  the  cost  of  supervision 


5  Speed  killing  means  slaughtering  in  large  quantities,  often  so  rapidly  that  no  attention 
can  be  given  to  ritualistic  requirements. 
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by  raising  the  wages  of  the  schochet  and  imposing  a  new  cost  of  1 
cent  per  head  or  approximately  one- fourth  cent  a  pound  of  kosher 
poultry  sold. 

The  live-poultry  industry  is  peculiarly  subject  to  organized  move- 
ments of  this  kind,  each  of  which,  in  the  end,  has  raised  the  cost  of 
marketing.  Regardless  of  the  motives  actuating  the  Kashruth  Asso- 
ciation, the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the  important  results  of  its 
activity  is  necessarily  either  a  higher  price  to  the  consumer,  a  lower 
price  to  the  producer,  or  greater  losses  to  the  live-poultry  dealers  of 
New  York  City.  Data  are  presented  later  to  show  that  the  dealers 
have  to  absorb  a  large  part  of  these  increased  costs  and  that  these 
costs  are  being  taken  out  of  operating  capital. 

PRICES,  GRADES,  AND  INSPECTION 

PRICES  AND  PRICE  QUOTING 

The  establishment  of  wholesale  live-poultry  prices  has  presented 
a  problem  of  primary  importance  as  a  source  of  disagreement  between 
groups  of  live-poultry  dealers.  One  of  the  most  common  objectives  of 
dealer  organization  has  been  that  of  price  control.  The  price  prob- 
lem has  been  complicated  by  many  other  factors,  especially  the  lack 
of  standards  and  grades  on  which  to  base  prices,  shrinkage  due  to 
overfeeding  of  poultry  just  prior  to  sale,  credit,  premiums,  and 
dealer  organization  within  the  industry. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Commission 
Merchants'  Protective  Association  in  1906  was  that  of  making  an 
official  quotation.  During  most  of  the  years  from  1907  to  1910  the 
quotations  issued  by  this  organization  were  considered  official  and 
were  published  in  the  Producers  Price  Current,  a  publication  of  the 
Urner-Barry  Co.  This  price-quoting  agency,  however,  was  not 
always  in  complete  agreement  with  the  prices  reported  by  the  re- 
ceivers' association  and  at  times  refused  to  accept  these  prices  for 
publication. 

Following  the  dissolution  of  the  association,  both  shippers  and 
buyers  objected  to  market  prices  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  agree- 
ment from  any  one  group  as  to  what  should  be  done.  One  of  the 
remedies  advocated  was  that  of  an  auction  system.  In  December 
1911  the  International  Auction  Co.  began  the  auction  sale  of  poultry, 
eggs,  and  butter.  The  poultry  was  open  to  inspection  at  the  rail- 
road terminals  before  the  sale  began.  All  sales  were  for  cash  and 
those  buyers  who  were  unable  to  pay  cash  were  forced  to  buy  from 
receivers,  which  so  limited  its  operation  that  the  auction  had  to 
close  in  April  1912. 

With  the  closing  of  the  auction,  the  industry  was  limited  to 
the  older  system  of  quoting  prices  only  once  a  week.  This  was 
objectionable  to  country  shippers  who  needed  more  frequent  pub- 
lication of  market  prices  on  which  to  base  their  buying.  The  New 
York  buyers  also  objected  to  this  system  of  making  prices  since  busi- 
ness for  the  first  half  of  the  week  had  to  be  conducted  without 
information  with  respect  to  their  procurement  costs.  Agitation 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Live  Poultry  Auction  Co.  which 
held  its  first  sale  in  November  1913.     This  auction  continued  inter- 
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mittently  until  March  1915.  It  was  never  very  successful  prin- 
cipally because  of  the  credit  situation  which  prevented  effective 
buyer  support.  An  item  in  the  issue  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Review  for  April  8,  1914,  shows  some  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
auction  company  encountered. 

A  disgraceful  riot  occurred  at  the  auction  sale  of  live  poultry  at  the  sales- 
rooms of  the  Live  Poultry  Auction  Company,  425  W.  14th  Street  on  Tuesday 
morning,  which  gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
distributors  with  whom  live  poultry  receivers  are  compelled  to  deal.  *  *  * 
Two  carloads  were  advertised  for  sale  at  11  o'clock.  Buyers  were  out  in  large 
force.  Mr.  Cleary,  the  auctioneer,  started  by  offering  a  car  consisting  of  80 
coops  fowls,  1  coop  geese,  and  1%  coops  old  roosters.  The  fowls  were  offered 
in  10-coop  lots.  The  first  bid  was  16^,  then  offers  ran  up  to  21% 0.  Then 
the  fun  commenced.  Several  men  were  on  their  feet  shouting  "fake  business", 
claiming  the  last  bidder  was  a  receiver  who  was  simply  bidding  the  market 
up  to  help  sell  his  own  poultry.  The  bidder  was  surrounded  by  a  howling 
mob,  among  them  one  lone  woman,  the  head  of  a  poultry  house  in  the  Bronx, 
shaking  her  fist  in  the  man's  face  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  Then 
a  man,  said  to  be  the  woman's  partner,  grabbed  the  victim  by  the  throat  and 
would  have  strangled  him  but  for  the  auctioneer.  The  crowd  was  cleared 
out  and  the  sale  was  finally  made  at  20^,  19%0,  and  190.  The  sale  of  the 
other  car  was  postponed  until  Wednesday. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  daily  auction,  many  receivers  at- 
tempted to  sell  their  poultry  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  price,  but  by  May 
1915  the  industry  was  again  issuing  but  one  quotation  a  week. 

The  Federal  Food  Board  in  February  1918,  after  agreement  with 
receivers,  fixed  live-poultry  prices  until  May  1  at  the  following  maxi- 
mums :  Fowl,  36  cents ;  chickens,  35  cents ;  roosters,  27  cents ;  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  geese,  35  cents  a  pound. 

In  July  1918,  the  Federal  Food  Board  issued  rules  governing  the 
methods  of  trading  in  the  live-poultry  market  of  New  York  City 
which  were  revolutionary  in  changing  the  methods  of  arriving  at 
market  prices.    These  rules  provided  that: 

1.  Receivers  must  place  a  blackboard  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  West  Wash- 
ington Market  on  which  must  be  recorded  daily  the  amount  and  kind  of 
poultry  received,  as  well  as  expected  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

2.  When  sales  have  been  made,  each  buyer  must  be  given  a  sales  ticket 
on  which  must  be  shown  the  quantity  in  coops  and  agreed  price. 

3.  Any  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  buyer  to  accept  the  poultry  so  purchased 
can  be  reported  to  the  Food  Board. 

4.  All  cars  must  be  unloaded  within  48  hours  after  arrival,  not  including 
Sundays,  legal  holidays,  and  Jewish  holidays.  Any  extension  of  time  can  be 
allowed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Food  Board. 

These  rules  of  trading  were  not  enforced  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Federal  Food  Board,  but  they  did  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
New  York  market,  and  some  of  them  are  still  being  practiced  in  the 
industry.  Among  them  are  the  listing  of  expected  receipts  and  the 
market-information  board.  Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  "open  markets",  the  market  has  been  quoted  daily. 

The  year  1922  was  one  of  many  disturbances  in  the  New  York 
market.  In  April  there  was  an  investigation  into  alleged  manipula- 
tions of  poultry  prices.  At  this  investigation  many  receivers  and 
the  Price  Current  reporter  were  questioned  regarding  the  posted 
weekly  receipts  and  the  method  of  establishing  the  wholesale  market 
quotation,  but  no  unusual  facts  were  revealed. 

In  August  1922  a  committee  of  shippers  representing  the  National 
Poultry,  Butter,  and  Egg  Association  and  the  National  Live  Poultry 
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Shippers  Association  made  an  investigation  of  the  New  York  market 
and  reported  that  "the  market  for  live  poultry  in  New  York  is 
made  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner."  They  stated  further  that 
the  practice  of  quoting  premiums  in  that  market  did  not  reflect 
quality  but  was  merely  a  method  of  discriminating  between  shippers. 
The  committee  did  not  make  any  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
method  of  quoting  the  market  could  be  improved. 

In  September  the  buyers  in  New  York,  who  had  been  recently 
formed  into  an  association  known  as  the  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Pro- 
tective Association,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  method 
at  which  market  values  were  arrived  by  making  the  following  ruling : 

That  from  September  6,  1922,  until  further  notice  a  committee  of  10  slaugh- 
terhousemen  will  have  full  authority  to  bargain  with  commission  men  in  re- 
gard to  market  quotations  and  that  these  10  men  will  determine  when  a  fair 
and  equitable  quotation  has  been  arrived  at  and  at  which  the  slaughterhouses 
can  buy. 

The  immediate  response  of  the  receivers  to  this  proposal  of  the 
slaughterhousemen  was  that  they  would  not  agree  to  such  a  plan  and 
that  they  would,  if  necessary,  use  legal  methods  to  keep  from  sub- 
mitting to  this  order.  For  about  3  months  the  New  York  market 
was  completely  disorganized,  the  buyers  attempting  to  boycott  all 
receivers  who  refused  to  agree. 

It  was  not  until  August  1923  that  the  buyers'  committee  was  finally 
broken  up,  partly  as  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  partly  because  the  slaughterhouse  association  did  not 
have  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  all  the  slaughterhouses  in 
New  York  City.  In  December  1923  the  Live  Poultry  Dealers  Pro- 
tective Association  was  enjoined  under  the  antitrust  laws  from  fixing 
prices. 

In  July  1926,  David  A.  L'Esperance  was  appointed  by  the  poultry- 
men  to  act  as  the  "czar"  of  the  poultry-slaughtering  industry,  as 
the  head  of  the  Greater  New  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, a  new  organization  resulting  from  the  widespread  publicity 
that  the  industry  had  been  receiving.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  numerous  conferences  were  held  in  an  attempt  to  organize 
an  exchange. 

In  February  1927  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature to  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  exchange.  In  April,  ten- 
tative rules  and  regulations  for  the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Ex- 
change were  formulated  which  provided  that  the  exchange  would 
(1)  arrange  facilities  where  members  may  buy  and  sell  live  poultry 
in  accordance  with  trading  rules  and  grades,  (2)  arrive  at  a  whole- 
sale market  quotation  for  each  grade  based  on  bona  fide  sales,  (3) 
provide  an  organization  to  discuss  trade  questions,  and  (4)  foster  a 
better  understanding  and  a  larger  use  of  reliable  trade  information. 

The  exchange  functioned  intermittently  from  March  1928  until 
December  1931.  In  October  1928  it  abandoned  the  practice  of  quot- 
ing live  fowls  by  named  grades  because  of  the  absence  of  any  gener- 
ally accepted  grades.  In  the  early  part  of  1930,  the  majority  of  the 
buyers  were  trading  elsewhere.  In  March  1931  the  exchange  seemed 
to  obtain  an  additional  impetus  through  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  values  for  live  poultry  arriving  by  truck  and 
express  were  determined  on  its  floor.    This  impetus  was  short-lived 
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and  the  exchange  closed  its  doors  in  August.  It  was  reopened,  but 
in  December  the  buyers  quit  in  a  body,  claiming  that  they  were  being 
discriminated  against  and  that  prices  were  made  after  the  poultry 
had  already  been  unloaded.  They  insisted  that  the  price  should  be 
made  by  9  o'clock  every  morning.  The  New  York  Live  Poultry 
Exchange  has  continued  as  a  trade  organization  since  that  time,  but 
its  facilities  have  not  been  used  to  establish  prices. 

The  trade  then  resumed  the  practice  of  accepting  the  quotations  of 
the  Urner-Barry  Co.  as  a  basis  for  sales.  This  was  not  satisfactory, 
for  the  prices  were  not  issued  until  late  in  the  morning  after  the 
poultry  had  been  unloaded  and  sold.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  neither 
the  buyers  nor  the  receivers  knew  at  what  prices  the  poultry  would 
be  sold  as  most  sales  were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  quotations 
later  to  be  announced.  In  February  1933  the  practice  was  begun  of 
announcing  the  quotations  between  9  and  10  a.  m.,  before  the  poultry 
had  been  unloaded. 

MAKING  THE  MARKET  QUOTATION 

The  market  quotations  on  New  York  live  poultry  are  made  by  the 
Urner-Barry  Co.  each  morning  and  published  daily  in  The  Pro- 
ducer's Price  Current.  A  representative  of  the  price-quoting  agency 
goes  to  the  freight  terminal  of  the  New  York  Central  Eailroad  and 
meets  the  buyers  and  sellers.  He  has  little  in  the  way  of  actual  trad- 
ing on  which  to  base  his  judgment,  but  must  consider  the  presenta- 
tions of  the  different  groups  who  meet  him  there.  Offers  to  sell  and 
offers  to  buy  at  different  prices  for  different  classes  and  quality  of 
live  poultry  are  presented  for  about  30  minutes.  Usually  a  very 
small  quantity  of  poultry  is  actually  sold  before  the  quotation  is 
made  and  on  which  the  quotation  can  be  based. 

This  absence  of  free  trading  before  the  market  is  quoted  is  a  seri- 
ous limitation.  Even  when  trading  has  taken  place,  the  reporter 
must  be  sure  that  the  trading  was  not  prearranged  to  make  a  price 
that  would  protect  some  group  or  receiver  on  previous  commitments. 
Arrangements  between  slaughterhouses  and  receivers  could  be  very 
easily  made  for  purposes  of  influencing  prices,  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  slaughterhouseman  is  deeply  in  debt  to  the  receiver 
and  in  need  of  additional  financing — a  situation  that  is  common  in 
this  industry.  Information  likely  to  either  prove  or  refute  these 
charges,  freely  made  by  shippers,  buyers,  and  receivers,  was  not  made 
available  to  those  who  made  this  survey. 

The  problem  of  so  quoting  live-poultry  market  prices  as  to  reflect 
true  values  and  thereby  promote  justice  between  all  interested  per- 
sons, from  producers  to  consumers,  becomes  very  difficult  under  the 
circumstances  described.  This  failure  of  the  reporter  to  find  a  basis 
for  a  quotation  is  given  by  the  reporting  agency  as  the  reason  for 
frequently  failing  to  make  price  quotations  on  some  classes  of 
poultry  and  occasionally  for  failing  to  make  quotations  on  any  class. 

Such  returns  to  shippers  as  were  available  showed  that  in  almost 
all  cases  a  quoted  price  was  the  basis  for  settlement.  Out  of  a  sample 
of  about  400  items  studied,  only  24  settlements  were  made  at  other 
than  quoted  prices.  Of  these  24  items,  12  were  below  any  quoted 
price,  8  were  above,  and  in  4  instances  returns  were  made  on  market 
classes  that  were  not  quoted. 
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Data  were  made  available  showing  purchases  of  poultry  each  day 
during  March,  April,  and  May  1935,  by  31  live-poultry  slaughter- 
houses. These  daily  purchases  showed  the  class  of  poultry,  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  purchased,  and  the  price  at  which  the  transaction 
was  completed.  Not  all  of  this  information  was  summarized  for 
presentation  but  data  for  1  week  close  to  the  middle  of  each  month 
were  selected  for  tabulation  of  prices  and  quantities  of  fowl  and 
broilers  purchased. 

Six  tables  are  presented  showing  trading  prices  and  quoted  prices, 
as  well  as  the  volume  of  trading  in  these  two  classes  at  31  slaughter- 
houses. No  evidence  was  found  of  purchase  of  pullets  by  slaughter- 
houses. Prices  were  quoted,  however,  and  price  quotations  for  pul- 
lets are  designated  in  the  table  for  fowl. 

The  data  in  tables  6  to  11  show  that  purchases  were  made  by  these 
31  slaughterhouses  at  prices  varying  from  the  prices  that  were 
quoted.  On  Tuesday,  March  12,  1935,  no  quotations  for  fowl  were 
made  but  cars  were  unloaded,  returns  were  made  to  shippers,  and 
slaughterhouses  purchased  fowl  at  prices  indicated  in  table  6.  Pur- 
chases of  fowl  during  the  week  of  March  11  to  16  were  at  a  range  of 
prices  considerably  greater  than  those  quoted  even  when  assuming 
that  pullets  were  sold  as  fowl.  Broiler  quotations  (table  7)  on  the 
other  hand,  indicated  that  the  market  was  underquoted  as  to  price 
and  overquoted  as  to  number  of  quotations  used.  Some  transactions 
may  have  been  made  at  lower  prices  than  those  paid  by  the  31 
slaughterhouses  from  whom  data  were  gathered.  During  the  last 
3  days  of  the  week,  however,  the  quotation  missed  the  price  of  the 
class  at  which  the  bulk  of  their  broiler  purchases  was  made,  except 
as  indicated  in  premiums  above  quotations. 


Table  6. — Live  fowl:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  Neiv  York  City 
and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of  pur- 
chase, loeek  ended  Mar.  16,  1935 


Price  per  pound 
(cents) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

5 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pound? 

6 

95 

7 - 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15.  . 

157 

16 

17 

475 

85 

18 

410 
4,817 
19,447 
9,098 
3,424 
U,  043  T 
IT 

739 

9,923 

74, 124  F 

124,  735  FT 

12, 895  T 

3,751 

1  7,  306  T 

139 

5,225 
36, 192  T 
41,016  FT 
392  T 

479 

19 

18,393  P 
39, 062  FT 
16,  763  T 
8,674 
(0 
1  1,049  T 

28, 850 
94, 454  FT 
1, 672  FT 
553  T 

960 

20 

16,  268  T 

21 

24,  763  FT 

22    

9,  686  T 

23 

7,715 

24 

IT 

1  1,  611  T 
163 

1  T 

25 

26 

11 

1  Pullet. 

Purchase  price  is  shown  in  first  column.    A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  F  for  freight  poultry  or  by  T 
for  truck  or  express  poultry.    A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 
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Table  7. — Live  broilers:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  New  York 
City  and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of 
purchase,  week  ended  Mar.  16,  1935 


Price  per  pound  (cents) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

5 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

T 
T 

T 

T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 

T 
T 
T 
282 

T 

11.... 

T 

12 

T 

13 

14 

41 
237 

15 

356 

88 

T 

454  T 

232  T 

T 

T 

997  T 

T 

2,964  T 

2,040  T 

i  8,  755  T 

348 

T 

16 

T 

17 

769 
311 

18 
625 

133 

684 
104 

T 

18 

442 

T 

19 

T 

20 

113  T 

179  T 
1,333  T 
1,757 
4,064  T 

T 
1,063  T 
3,  252  T 
1,046  T 
4,962  T 
320 

1, 162  T 

806  T 
2,041  T 
3,035  T 
8,211  T 

399 

T 

21 

3,373  T 
6,503 
1,059  T 
4,707 
358 

T 

22 

T 

23 

494     T 

24 

i  4,  934     T 

25 

468 

1  Indicates  sales  at  premium. 

Purchase  price  is  shown  in  first  column.    A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  T  for  truck  or  express  poultry. 
A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 


Table  8. — Live  fowl:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  Netv  York  City 
and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of  pur- 
chase, week  ended  Apr.  13,  1935 


Price  per  pound 

(cents) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

5 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 
91 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

6... 

67 

7 

8 

9 

10 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14.... 

15 

406 

16— 

125 

17— . 

124 

5 

18 

289 

19 

20 

641 
12,  200  FT 
26,  663  T 
i  74,  696  FT 
26,  714  TF 
2,999  T 
IT 

2,230 

9,829  FT 
29,  624  T 
42,134  FT 

1,  636  TF 

i  764  T 
IT 

21  . 

5,856  FT 
8, 133  T 
26,791  FT 
19,  930  TF 
i  2,  847  T 
T 

16,767  FT 
7,974  FT 
40,347  FT 
20,  771  TF 
i  2,  830  T 
534 

15,931  TT 
36,918  T 
36, 197  FT 
23,057  TF 
i  2,  683  T 
IT 

9,545  FT 
834  T 

22 

23 

36,217  FT 

24 

11,350  TF 

25 

l  T 

26 

IT 

i  Pullets. 

Purchase  price  is  shown  in  first  column.    A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  F  for  freight  poultry  or  by  T  for 
truck  or  express  poultry.    A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 
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Table  9. — Live  broilers:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  New  York 
City  and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of 
purchase,  iveek  ended  Apr.  13,  1935 


Price  per  pound  (cents) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

"Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

5        

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

6                           

7      

8  .     

9         

10 

11 

12        

T 

T 

T 

59  T 

13                                 . 

14           

15 

271 

149 

16           

387 
393 

17    .       „ 

165 

4 

6 
381 

18 

486 

19                                   

446 

419  T 

T 

14  T 

1,  377  T 

1,  040  T 

4, 131  T 

20 

675  T 
1,  083  T 
T 
3, 140  T 
6, 449  T 
15, 146  T 

150 

21 

408  T 
1, 371  T 
1,457  T 
3,  674  T 
3,  781  T 

22 

T 
5,  226  T 
1,921 
7,881  T 
510 

491  T 
3,204? 

973 
9,  894  T 
4,310 
23 

320  T 

23 

1,  737  T 

24                       

874 

25 

4, 833  T 

27               

Purchase  price  is  shown  in  first  column.     A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  T  for  truck  or  express  poultry 
A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 


Table  10. — Live  foivl:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  Neiv  York  City 
and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of  pur- 
chase, week  ended  May  18,  1935 


Price  per  pound 
(cents) 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

5 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

6 

19 

7 

8 

9 

10 

216 

11 

12 

13 

14_ 

354 

192 

15 

561 

16 

1,201 

17 

18 

240 

136 

19 

20 

114 
13.  859 
43,608  FT 
7,044  T 

481 
1947  T 
IT 

1,547 

27,  891 

43,  032 

872 

667 

730 

2,229 

35,347  FT 

45,395  FT 

981  T 

1607  T 

335 

177 

1.  379  T 

37,  678  FT 

1  2,  501  T 

21 

27,126  FT 

26,101  FT 

392 

T 

22 

7,256  FT 
1    T 

23 

24 

25 

310 

26 

1  t 
iT 

1  T 

27 

IT 

1   2T 

168 

1  T 

28.. 

1  Pullets. 

2  Indicates  sales  at  premium. 

Purchase  price  is  shown  in  first  column.     A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  F  for  freight  poultry  or  by  T  for 
truck  or  express  poultry.    A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 
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Table  11. — Live  broilers:  Daily  purchases  by  31  slaughterhouses  in  New  York 
City  and  prices  quoted  by  freight  or  by  motortruck  and  express  on  the  day  of 
purchase,  week  ended  May  18,  1935 


Price  per  pound 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Cents 
5  ... 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

6 

7. L 

8 L-. .! 

9. 

10 

11 

12 

T 

T 

13 

14 

15 

298 

18. 

412 
428  T 
150  T 
174  T 
490 

3,  089  T 
217  FT 
683  T 

3,069 

1, 753  FT 
505 

T 
T 
T 
487  T 
T 
4,  221  T 
1.249T 
233  FT 
305  T 
16,  335  FT 
1,090 
679 
180 

T 

17 

T 
1,  059  T 

856  T 

681 
3,394T 
1,  304  FT 
1.589T 
1,018 
2, 182  T 
3,  383  F 

310  T 
T 

1,  794  T 
2, 173  T 
4, 838  T 

2,  023  FT 
1, 170  T 
4,664 

21,  787  T 
1,  288  F 

T 
T 
T 
287 
6.237T 
T 
T 

T 

IS 

T 

19 

T 

20 

T 

21 

1,  289  T 

22 js.-. 

23 

T 
FT 

24 

T 

25 

12,  495  FT 

14 

2, 883  FT 

26 

79 

27 

28 

1,299 
530 

29 



Purchase  price  is  sho\rn  in  first  column.    A  quoted  price  is  indicated  by  F  for  freight  poultry  or  by  T 
for  truck  or  express  poultry.    A  quantity  without  a  letter  indicates  purchases  at  a  price  not  quoted. 

The  Urner-Barry  Co.  states  that  it  attempts  to  report  actual  selling 
prices  but  prefaces  its  daily  live-poultry  quotations  in  The  Pro- 
ducers' Price  Current  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  particular  methods  of  trading  existing  in  the  live  poultry 
market,  it  is  specifically  stated  that  the  quotations  are  based  largely  on 
■willingness  and  ability  to  buy  and  to  sell ;  at  times,  reported  sales  when  at 
variance  with  this  condition,  are  not  included  in  the  quotations. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  price-quoting  agency  is  that  often 
practically  all  trading  is  based  on  prices  already  established  by  con- 
tract or  to  be  established  later  on  the  basis  of  the  quoted  price  and 
few  transactions  are  reported  which  are  useful  as  a  basis  for  the 
price  quotations. 

In  the  past  various  agencies,  both  private  and  public,  have  pro- 
posed that  a  live -poultry  exchange  should  be  organized  with  proper 
representation  for  both  buyers  and  sellers  and  with  adequate  grades 
and  standards.  With  such  an  exchange,  daily  trading  could  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  prices.  Such  a  plan  would 
undoubtedly  be  an  improvement  over  the  present  system,  especially 
as  its  grading  and  classifying  aspects  would  furnish  a  better  basis 
for  quotations  than  now  exists.  No  scheme  for  price  making  is 
likely  to  be  equitable  which  does  not  adequately  define  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  article  to  which  the  price  applies.  Exchange  trading 
would  probably  expand  the  basis  for  quoting  the  market,  provided 
the  exchange  were  equitably  operated  as  between  shippers'  repre- 
sentatives, buyers,  and  receivers.  Similar  attempts  in  the  past  have 
failed  because  of  lack  of  confidence  and  because  slaughterhouse 
operators  were  poorly  financed. 
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The  assumption  that  an  exchange  is  necessary  as  a  medium  for 
gaining  an  expression  of  true  prices  is  not  so  obvious  because  it  is 
not  clear  that  contract  sales  should  be  excluded  from  an  expression 
of  sales  value.  If  contract  sales  are  made  at  the  market,  no  serious 
problem  is  raised  in  either  case,  but  if  contracts  are  at  premiums  or 
discounts,  then  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  included  if  the  quotation 
is  to  represent  either  actual  prices  at  which  poultry  is  sold  or 
market  value. 

Timeliness  and  service  are  important  in  making  market-price 
quotations.  An  early-morning  quotation  will  be  of  greatest  service 
for  the  day's  transactions,  but  will  have  a  limited  base  because  the 
consummation  of  sales  will  be  retarded  pending  the  issuance  of 
quoted  prices.  If,  however,  an  accurate  indication  of  prices  at  which 
transactions  are  being  made  is  the  first  consideration,  such  a  quota- 
tion should  be  issued  later  in  the  day  and  should  have  as  its  basis 
the  invoice  tickets  of  the  daily  purchases  by  buyers.  It  should  be 
made  without  regard  to  previous  agreement  with  respect  to  prices 
since  prearranged  prices,  if  they  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the 
daily  volume  of  sales,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  price  structure  as 
prices  resulting  from  open-market  sales.  The  only  problem  in  mak- 
ing such  a  price  is  that  of  securing  the  cooperation  of  an  adequate 
number  of  buyers  and  maintaining  an  adequate  reporting  staff  on 
the  part  of  the  price-quoting  agency.  Such  a  method  of  gathering- 
prices  would  require  more  personnel  than  is  now  required,  since  it 
would  be  necessary  to  gather  prices  from  a  larger  number  of  sources. 

The  fact  that  the  buyer,  instead  of  the  seller,  would  supply  the 
price  information  should  offer  no  difficulty  since  the  price  in  either 
instance  should  be  the  same.  The  inclusion  of  contracted  premium 
sales  in  the  quotation  should  have  rather  important  results  as  it 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  use  of  premiums  and  discounts  in  the 
market. 

LIVE-POULTRY  INSPECTION  AND  QUALITY  GRADES 

The  inspection  of  live  poultry  in  New  York  City  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  was  undertaken  in  November  1926.  The 
practice  of  feeding  poultry  heavily  just  before  weighing  it  out  of 
the  car  was  common;  it  was  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
industry.  Carmen  and  shippers  were  accused  of  starving  poultry 
for  several  hours  before  arrival  so  they  would  eat  heavily  in  the 
car  before  being  unloaded.  This  would  increase  the  weight  of 
poultry  sold.  Sand  and  other  indigestible  heavy  substances  were 
included  in  the  feed  in  order  to  further  increase  the  weight  of 
poultry  sold. 

These  practices  were  made  the  object  of  investigations  by  various 
officials  of  New  York  City.  City  ordinances  were  also  passed  which 
prohibited  the  sale  of  poultry  that  had  feed  in  its  crop.  Neither 
the  regulations  adopted  nor  the  agreements  entered  into  between 
different  marketing  groups  were  lasting  in  their  good  results.  The, 
reason  lay  in  the  fact  that  three  different  groups  were  involved,  each 
one  of  which  wanted  to  buy  poultry  without  feed  in  the  crop  and 
sell  it  at  a  heavier  weight,  thereby  reducing  the  natural  shrinkage, 
or  in  some  cases,  gaining  an  actual  weight  increment  which  would 
be  the  source  of  a  trading  profit. 
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The  live-poultry  receiver  and  the  carman  represent  the  shippers 
and,  consequently,  would  naturally  want  heavy  weight  at  time  of  sale. 
But  the  receiver  often  buys  poultry  from  his  principal  and  then  there 
is  a  confusion  of  interests.  Because  of  his  financing  operations,  he  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  the  wholesale  market  and  is  authorized,  as 
agent  of  the  shipper,  to  make  most  of  the  decisions  with  respect  to 
quality  and  condition  of  poultry.  Competition  between  receivers, 
however,  made  it  very  difficult  for  one  of  them  to  dock  a  carload  of 
poultry  because  it  was  overfed  or  for  any  other  purpose.  It  was  also 
very  difficult  to  grade  a  large  proportion  of  the  poultry  as  of  poor 
quality  even  though  this  might  be  correct  grading.  Such  actions 
on  the  part  of  a  receiver  were  likely  to  cause  a  principal  to  change 
his  representative. 

Another  group  of  dealers  interested  in  the  weight  and  shrinkage 
problem  is  made  up  of  the  slaughterhousemen  who  also  want  to  sell 
as  many  pounds,  or  more  pounds,  than  they  pay  for  and  thereby 
reduce  losses  or  increase  profits. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  peculiar  relationships  involved  in  the 
live-poultry  marketing  arrangements  requires  further  consideration 
of  the  flow  of  money  through  the  hands  of  the  various  agencies.  The 
live-poultry  receiver  allows  the  slaughterhouse  credit  and,  conse- 
quently, pays  the  shipper  in  advance  of  his  collections.  The  receiver, 
therefore,  absorbs  the  bad  debts.  This  relationship  is  important  since 
it  places  the  receiver's  interest  primarily  in  his  collections  rather  than 
in  profits  to  either  shipper  or  slaughterhouse  except  as  he  may  be 
financially  interested  in  either  of  them.  Receivers,  therefore,  were 
willing  to  subscribe  to  an  inspection  service  for  live  poultry  at  the 
time  of  unloading  since  they  incurred  little  additional  cost  in  inspec- 
tion fees,  and  lost  no  advantage  except  in  the  case  of  cars  of  poultry 
purchased  outright  before  arrival  and  sold  immediately  after 
inspection. 

The  original  intention  of  the  receivers  was  that  live  poultry  should 
be  graded  as  to  quality. 

One  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in  this  market  insofar  as  the 
sale  of  poultry  is  concerned  is  the  fact  that  the  poultry  offered  for  sale  is  not 
graded.  As  a  result,  this  market  suffers  as  it  is  used  as  a  dumping  ground  for 
inferior  poultry,  especially  if  the  market  is  good  and  prices  are  high.6 

The  question  of  fact  with  respect  to  the  dumping  of  inferior 
poultry  cannot  be  discussed  because  no  evidence  is  available.  New 
York  dealers,  however,  have  contended  that  this  condition  did  pre- 
vail and  that  a  system  of  quality  grades  was  the  remedy. 

A  previous  inspection  service  operated  by  receivers  had  two  limita- 
tions. It  was  unable  to  command  the  confidence  of  the  groups  of 
buyers  and  sellers  of  live  poultry  who  were  not  members  of  the  receiv- 
ers' organization ;  and  a  few  receivers  who  were  not  members  of  the 
trade  organization  received  and  sold  poultry  without  inspection. 

The  slaughterhousemen  and  receivers,  through  their  trade  organi- 
zations, reached  an  agreement  whereby  the  inspection  service  was 
turned  over  to  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, and  inspection  by  this  organization  of  all  live  poultry  enter- 


6  Excerpt  from  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  regarding  participation 
program,  July  9,  1925. 
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ing  New  York  City  was  made  mandatory  by  the  department  of 
health  of  New  York  City.  This  service  was  interested  only  in  that 
poultry  unloaded  should  be  wholesome  and  free  from  disease,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  fed  excessively,  as  indicated  by  the  size  of  the 
crop  at  the  time  of  inspection  (fig.  17).  Unwholesome  poultry  was 
destroyed  and  poultry  with  excessive  feed  in  the  crop  was  held  until 
the  size  of  the  crop  was  reduced. 


Figure  1' 


-Inspection  of  a  carload  of  live  poultry  at  New  York  City. 


Recognition  that  the  problem  was  only  partly  solved  is  evidenced 
in  the  agreement  where,  under  the  description  of  the  activity,  the 
object  is  given  "to  provide  an  inspection  service  on  live  poultry  for 
condition  and  later  for  class,  grade,  and  quality."'  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Live  Poultry  Commission  Merchants  Association  has  not 
been  willing  to  embark  on  a  program  of  class,  grade,  and  quality 
standards. 
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The  reason  given  for  the  hesitation  of  the  receivers  to  enter  into 
such  a  program  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  grade  live  poultry  as  to 
quality,  because  it  is  very  perishable  and  subject  to  quality  changes. 
It  is  also  said  that  since  the  poultry  is  sold  with  its  feathers  on, 
it  is  impossible  to  observe  the  carcass  closely  enough  to  ascertain 
this  quality.  One  answer  to  these  objections  is  that  the  dealers  them- 
selves while  arguing  against  the  use  of  such  grades  attempt  to  apply 
them  but  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  results  do  not  simplify  the 
marketing  process  but  rather  confuse  it.  Another  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection that  grades  are  not  practicable  of  application  is  the  fact  that 
at  Chicago  the  Live  Poultry  Board  has  used  classes  and  quality 
grades  in  its  exchange  trading  for  several  years. 

The  classes  and  quality  grades  now  in  use  are  presented  in  table  12. 
This  table  is  a  summary  of  classes  and  grades  on  which  prices  were 
quoted  during  January,  June,  and  December  1935.  Many  of  the 
classifications  refer  to  class,  age,  and  sex  of  the  birds  sold,  but  many 
also  have  quality  indications  such  as,  average,  fancy,  and  poor. 
Such  terms  as  western,  southern,  and  Indiana  also  have  quality 
implications.  The  grades  here  used  are  reported  by  the  receivers  as 
the  bases  for  actual  sales.  But  the  quality  grades  used  lack  defini- 
tion and  standardized  application.  They  are  to  be  considered  as 
general  concepts  which  are  separately  interpreted  by  each  receiver. 

The  data  in  table  12  show  that  109  separate  classes  and  grades  were 
used  during  the  3  months  selected.  It  is  practically  impossible  for 
anyone  who  is  not  connected  with  this  industry  in  New  York  City  to 
know  and  understand  all  this  grade  and  class  terminology.  Among 
the  dealers  in  the  market  there  is  often  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  and  when  the  poultry  is  sold  to  the 
slaughterhouse,  this  elaborate  system  of  classification  is  usually  dis- 
carded and  only  a  few  grades  and  classes  are  used. 

No  single  reform  in  the  business  would  probably  yield  so  many 
desirable  results  as  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  standards  and  grades 
for  live  poultry  and  its  administration  by  a  disinterested  agency. 
The  fact  that  the  chickens  are  handled  individually  by  the  unloading 
crews  suggests  that,  with  some  reorganization  of  these  crews,  a  quali- 
fied grader  could  be  included,  rendering  this  serivce  with  very  little 
if  any  additional  cost  and  combined  with  the  inspection  service 
for  purposes  of  supervision. 

The  benefits  that  should  be  derived  from  a  simplified  and  stand- 
ardized set  of  grades  and  classes  are : 

(1)  Poultry  would  be  sold  on  grade  at  the  car  door,  thereby 
eliminating  complaints  by  slaughterhousemen  that  they  are  forced 
to  accept  poultry  of  a  grade  and  class  they  cannot  use. 

(2)^  With  low-grade  poultry  removed  from  the  average  sales,  the 
practice  of  giving  trade  allowances  could  be  eliminated. 

(3)  Low-grade  poultry,  sold  as  such,  would  be  largely  eliminated 
from  the  receipts,  especially  by  those  shippers  who  have  other  means 
of  disposal.    The  average  quality  of  receipts  would  be  improved. 

(4)  The  greatest  benefit  from  a  grading  service  would  come  about 
through  the  more  adequate  system  of  price  quotations  which  could 
be  made.  Under  the  present  system  of  indefinable  and  changing 
grades  and  classes,  price  quotations  lose  much  of  their  value.  With 
a  usable  system,  applied  alike  to  shipper,  receiver,  and  slaughter- 
house buyer,  quotations  and  transactions  could  be  compared  with 
the  result  that  the  risk  involved  in  marketing  would  be  reduced. 
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Table  12. — Live-poultry  classes  and  grades  quoted  at  New  York  City  during 
specified  months,  1935 

POULTRY  RECEIVED  BY  FREIGHT 


Class  and  grade 


Fowl: 

Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored- 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Colored, 
Leghorn 
Leghorn, 
Leghorn 
Leghorn, 
Leghorn, 
Leghorn, 
Leghorn, 

Stags 


Indiana 

Fancy 

Average... 

Western. 

Average  and  Undesirable. 

Undesirable 

Light  to  Average 

Light 

Poor 


Heavy,  Undesirable. 

Fancy,  Western 

Average,  Western.. . 

Southern 

Fancy,  Indiana 

Small 

Poor,  Undesirable... 


Southern 

Fancy. _. 

Average 

Poor  to  Average- 
Poor 

Undesirable 


Month 


Class  and  grade 


Roosters.. 

Broilers: 

Rocks,  Fancy 

Rocks,  Average. 

Rocks 

Colored  mixed  with  Rocks,  Fancy. 
Colored     mixed     with     Rocks, 

Average.. 

Colored  mixed  with  Rocks,  Poor. 

Colored 

Leghorn : 

Chickens: 

Rocks,  Fancy 

Rocks,  Average 

Rocks 

Colored  mixed  with  Rocks,  Fancy . 
Colored    mixed    with     Rocks, 

Average 

Colored  mixed  with  Rocks 

Colored,  Fancy 

Colored,  Average 

Colored 

Leghorn,  Fancy 

Leghorn,  Average 

Leghorn 


Month 


POULTRY  RECEIVED  BY  EXPRESS  AND  TRUCK 


Fowl: 

Rock... .  . 

X 

x 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Broilers— Continued. 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Colored,  Fancy  . 

Colored,  Fancy,  Heavy 

Reds 

X 

X 

Colored,  Light  to  Average . 

Colored ._ 

Colored  and  Rocks . 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Colored,  Southern 

Leghorn,  Fancy.. 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

Leghorn,  medium.. 

Leghorn,  Southern 

Crossbreeds,  Fancv,  large.. 

Extra  Fancy  Leghorn,  nearbv... 

Crossbreads,  Fancy,  small. ..  ... 

Pullets: 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

Crossbreeds,  Average.  .  .. 

Rocks 

Rocks,  large 

Chickens: 

X 

Rocks,  Fancy,  large ... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Rocks,  Medium 

Rocks,  Fancy 

Rocks,  small . 

Rocks,  Average 

Reds 

Rocks,  Poor.. 

Reds,  Fancy,  large 

X 
X 

Reds,  medium .. 

Rocks  and  crosses,  Average 

Colored 

X 
X 

Reds 

X 
X 

.... 

Mixed  colored ...  .  .. 

.... 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Leghorn . . 

Crossbreeds 

Leghorn,  Fancy .. 

Stags 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

Roosters 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Leghorn,  small 

Broilers: 

Leghorn,  large 

Rocks,  Fancy 

X 

.... 

Rocks,  Average 

Colored,  Fancy 

Rocks,  Poor 

Rocks  and  crosses,  Fancy.. 

Colored  mixed  with  Rocks 

X 

.... 

Rocks  and  crosses,  Average 

The  terminology  of  the  live-poultry  market  quotations  refers  largely  to  the  class  of  poultry  but  such  terms 
as  average,  fancy,  poor,  western,  Indiana,  and  others  refer  to  quality. 

The  large  number  of  classes  and  grades  is  confusing  and  a  more  simplified  and  standardized  system  is 
desirable. 
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Changing  terminology  for  grades  and  classes  of  live  poultry  is 
another  source  of  confusion  in  the  price  structure  of  the  New  York 
market.  A  simple  illustration  in  point  is  found  in  the  motor  truck 
and  express  quotations  for  fowl  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  January 
1934.  The  first  week  six  quotations  were  used — colored  fancy,  col- 
ored average,  colored  poor  and  light,  colored  poor,  Leghorn,  and 
Leghorn  poor. 

On  Monday,  January  8,  the  market  was  firm,  but  instead  of  chang- 
ing prices  on  the  grades  and  classes  quoted,  a  new  basis  was  taken 
for  the  quotation.  Leghorn  poor  was  dropped  and  all  Leghorns 
were  sold  on  one  quotation  as  Leghorns.  All  other  classes  were 
dropped  and  in  their  place  colored  fowl  were  quoted  at  1  cent  above 
the  colored  fancy  of  the  previous  week.    For  the  first  3  days  of  the 
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Figure    18.— Annual  Average   price  per  pound  for  Poultry,   alive  and 
Dressed,  at  Wholesale,  new  York  City,  1916-35. 

The  prices  quoted  by  the  TJrner-Barry  Co.  indicate  that  live-poultry  prices  have  varied 
from  the  same  level  as  those  of  dressed  poultry  to  as  much  as  4  cents  below.  The  data 
do  not  indicate  that  there  has  been  any  trend  in  this  spread  during  the  last  20  years. 

second  week  only  two  quotations  were  used,  as  compared  with  five 
for  the  previous  week.  At  the  close  of  the  second  week,  prices 
declined  but  there  was  no  shift  back  to  the  old  basis  except  that 
Leghorn  poor  was  again  added  to  the  quotations. 

This  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  live-poultry  market  and  illus- 
trates the  methods  employed  in  making  prices.  Changing  levels  of 
price  are  just  as  likely  to  be  expressed  in  a  change  of  class  nomen- 
clature as  in  changes  in  prices  quoted  under  each  class.  The  inter- 
pretation of  market  prices  based  on  one  class  is  not  possible  because 
the  number  of  quotations  and  the  spread  between  them  are  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  market  price  as  the  prices  quoted.  The  large 
range  of  terminology  makes  it  possible  to  quote  the  same  or  similar 
poultry  under  different  class  names  from  day  to  day. 

POULTRY-PRICE  RELATIONSHIPS 

The  relationship  between  live-  and  clressed-poultry  prices  at  whole- 
sale is  shown  for  a  20-year  period  in  figure  18.     Although  average 
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price  spreads  have  changed  considerably  from  year  to  year,  such 
changes  appear  to  have  been  only  temporary  and  the  general  rela- 
tionship over  the  entire  period  was  not  much  altered. 

The  relationship  between  live-poultry  prices  at  wholesale  in  New 
York  City  and  prices  received  by  producers  in  Missouri  on  the  15th 
of  each  month  is  shown  in  figure  19.    The  wholesale-price  series  was 
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BAE  32081 
FIGURE    19.— AVERAGE   MONTHLY   PRICES   FOR   LIVE  POULTRY  IN    NEW  YORK  ClTY 
AND  PRICES   PAID  TO  PRODUCERS  IN    MISSOURI.    1916-35. 

Missouri  was  chosen  for  this  comparison  because  it  is  a  large  surplus  producer  of  poultry, 
both  alive  and  dressed,  and  the  data  should  indicate  a  high  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  two  series.  The  relationship  indicated  is  close  but  the  margin  between  the 
two  series  changes  considerably  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year. 

constructed  for  this  comparison  on  the  assumption  that  producers' 
prices  on  the  15th  of  the  month  reflect  wholesale-market  prices  for 
earlier  days.  The  margin  between  prices  received  by  producers  and 
wholesale-price  changes  as  prices  generally  are  either  high  or  low. 
This  margin  also  changes  from  month  to  month,  the  amplitude  of 
seasonal  change  being  greater  in  New  York  City  than  in  Missouri. 
The  difference  in  the  seasonal  of  this  margin  is  shown  in  table  13. 


Table  13. 


-Live  poultry:  Average  monthly  price  per  pound  in  Neiv  York  City 
and  in  Missouri,  1916-35 


Month 

Wholesale 

live  poultry 

at  New  York 

City 

Price  paid 
Missouri  pro- 
ducers 

Difference 

Missouri 
price  as  per- 
cent of  New 
York  price 

January.. _    ...         . ...  _  ... 

Cents 
26.0 
26.5 
27.4 
28.7 
27.2 
26.3 
26.0 
24.5 
25.1 
22.7 
21.7 
21.8 

Cents 
16.2 
17.0 
17.5 
18.4 
18.0 
17.5 
17.6 
17.1 
17.1 
16.2 
15.5 
15.1 

Cents 
9.8 
9.5 
9.9 
10.3 
9.2 
8.8 
8.4 
7.4 
8.0 
6.5 
6.2 
6.7 

Percent 
62.31 

February.. 

64  15 

March..  ___.        ._    .. 

63  87 

April. 

66.43 

May 

66  18 

June ..  .. .     -.    ._ 

66.54 

July 

67.69 

August—      -  . 

69  80 

September.  ...     ..      ...    .  . 

69.51 

October _  .  .              ....... 

71.37 

November ._ 

71.43 

December ...           .... 

69.27 

Average.. . 

25.3 

16.9 

8.4 

66.80 
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Figure  20  shows  a  20-year  comparison  of  live-  and  dressed-poultry 
prices  at  New  York  City  (tables  14  and  15).  These  data  show  that 
prior  to  1929  the  wholesale  prices  of  both  classes  were  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  but  with   different  "seasonals."    The  only 
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figure  20.— average   monthly   prices   per   pound   for   live  and   fresh- 
Dressed  Poultry  at  New  York  City,  1916-35. 

The  comparison  of  live-  and  dressed-poultry  prices  based  on  prices  quoted  for  the  New 
York  market  shows  that  since  1929  the  live-poultry  prices  have  been  lower  relative  to 
those  for  fresh-dressed  poultry  than  was  true  in  the  earlier  years. 
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Figure  21.— Prices  for  Poultry  alive  and  Dressed,  at  New  York  City, 
and  Prices  paid  for  chickens  to  Producers  in  selected  States  (20- 
year  average,  1916-35). 

The  seasonal  changes  in  live-  and  dressed-poultry  prices  at  New  York  City  as  measured  by 
the  20-year  average  are  very  different.  Prices  paid  to  producers  in  Missouri  are  closely 
related  to  live-poultry  prices  at  New  York  City.  Prices  paid  to  producers  in  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  have  highly  related  seasonals  but  they  are  not  closely  related  to 
New  York  prices,  either  alive  or  dressed. 

explanation  offered  for  the  fact  that  live-poultry  prices  have  been 
lower  relative  to  dressed-poultry  prices  since  1929  than  was  the  case 
before  that  time,  is  that  during  the  depression  the  amplitude  of  the 
seasonal  changes  in  prices  has  been  reduced. 
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The  monthly  relationship  between  live-poultry  prices  in  New  York 
City  and  prices  in  Missouri  are  shown  in  figure  21.  The  price  sea- 
sonals  shown  can  be  largely  explained  by  reference  to  the  seasouals 
in  production  and  movement  to  market  which  vary  considerably  for 
different  geographical  sections  because  of  climatic  differences.  As  a 
general  rule,  baby  chicks  are  hatched  in  the  spring  but  for  this 
purpose  spring  comes  much  earlier  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

Broilers  are  marketed  during  all  months  of  the  year  but  are  the 
first  of  the  young  stock  to  come  to  market  and  are  available  in  con- 
siderable volume  from  May  to  early  fall.  Heavier  chickens  from 
the  spring  hatch  come  to  market  later  and  are  available  in  large 
volume  until  winter. 


Table  14. 


-Weighted  average  price  per  pound  of  live  poultry  at  New  York  City, 
by  months,  1916-35  * 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1916.— 

1917  -  

Cents 
17.2 
19.7 
23.4 
33.4 
35.4 
33.5 
26.7 
21.6 
25.2 
32.2 
30.6 
29.8 
30.3 
35.5 
28.9 
24.5 
21.9 
15.2 
14.6 
19.5 

Cents 
17.5 
22.6 
34.6 
31.6 
41.5 
33.2 
27.2 
29.9 
25.8 
28.1 
31.4 
29.0 
27.9 
31.5 
26.6 
21.5 
19.4 
14.6 
16.8 
19.2 

Cents 
17.7 
21.6 
35.6 
34.1 
39.3 
35.4 
32.4 
25.5 
27.3 
32.2 
34.1 
29.6 
26.5 
31.9 
30.7 
21.9 
19.1 
14.3 
17.1 
21.2 

Cents 
2Q.5 
25.0 
35.6 
39.4 
49.7 
34.6 
29.7 
25.5 
26.1 
33.7 
33.5 
31.4 
28.4 
34.5 
31.0 
24.9 
18.2 
14.7 
15.7 
22.5 

Cents 
19.1 
25.1 
32.9 
36.9 
35.4 
37.7 
29.3 
28.0 
28.9 
28.8 
33.7 
27.2 
27.5 
34.9 
24.5 
25.1 
17.0 
14.5 
16.0 
22.0 

Cents 
21.3 
25.0 
35.0 
36.7 
39.0 
30.2 
27.0 
26.4 
28.4 
29.5 
29.9 
26.0 
27.6 
32.2 
24.7 
21.4 
17.1 
13.8 
15.0 
20.4 

Cents 
19.4 
23.3 
35.5 
37.8 
37.2 
29.8 
29.0 
27.9 
26.5 
26.5 
29.3 
27.3 
28.4 
32.5 
24.4 
19.8 
16.0 
14.4 
15.9 
18.2 

Cents 
19.0 
23.6 
32.7 
34.3 
38.5 
27.4 
24.6 
24.7 
24.7 
26.9 
25.9 
25.0 
28.3 
27.0 
21.5 
22.2 
14.7 
12.3 
16.0 
19.9 

Cents 
19.9 
26.5 
33.0 
31.1 
35.9 
25.6 
25.8 
25.0 
25.8 
27.7 
27.4 
24.0 
31.8 
29.6 
23.4 
21.7 
16.1 
13.2 
18.2 
20.6 

Cents 
18.8 
24.9 
25.9 
29.5 
31.6 
23.6 
23.2 
22.4 
24.4 
24.1 
25.7 
23.3 
28.2 
25.3 
22.5 
17.6 
13.9 
12.9 
14.6 
21.5 

Cents 
17  A 
21.8 
27.3 
26.1 
33.1 
22.8 
19.5 
19.4 
22.7 
21.0 
26.1 
23.1 
26.7 
23.6 
19.4 
17.3 
14.8 
13.0 
17.3 
21.3 

Cents 
18.0 
23.0 

1918 

25.1 

1919— 

26  3 

1920 

26.4 

1921 .. 

23.9 

1922 

1923-   

20.1 
22.6 

1924 

20.0 

1925. 

29.3 

1926 

25.8 

1927 

21.9 

1928— 

28.2 

1929 

23.7 

1930 

19.5 

1931 

17.6 

1932.— 

1933 

14.0 
12.9 

1934  . 

16.0 

1935 

22.2 

Average.  _ 

26.0 

26.5 

27.4 

28.7 

27.2 

26.3 

26.0 

24.5 

25.1 

22.  7 

21.7 

21.8 

1  The  average  prices  are  based  on  daily  prices  for  the  first  2  weeks  of  each  month. 

Table  15. — Weighted  average  price  per  pound  of  dressed  poultry  at  New  York 

City,  by  months,  1916-35 


Year 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1916 

Cents 
16.5 
20.7 
27.1 
31.3 
33.1 
33.8 
26.6 
25.6 
25.9 
27.2 
29.9 
27.5 
26.5 
33.8 
30.9 
26.6 
21.4 
15.9 
15.8 
20.5 

Cents 
17.5 
21.7 
28.8 
29.6 
35.3 
34.1 
25.4 
24.4 
26.3 
26.6 
29.3 
27.6 
25.7 
32.5 
30.1 
24.2 
20.9 
15.6 
15.6 
21.1 

Cents 
17.4 
20.8 
29.7 
31.2 
34.2 
33.8 
27.4 
24.9 
26.6 
26.9 
30.0 
26.6 
25.3 
33.9 
28.6 
23.7 
20.8 
14.6 
16.6 
21.1 

Cents 
18.6 
23.4 
34.3 
33.7 
36.8 
33.9 
27.8 
26.0 
28.4 
29.0 
33.0 
28.0 
26.9 
36.5 
29.8 
25.0 
19.6 
16.0 
17.7 
22.8 

Cents 
21.1 
23.6 
36.1 
37.0 
39.4 
34.2 
30.4 
28.7 
31.9 
29.2 
34.3 
27.3 
28.0 
38.0 
28.8 
24.5 
18.8 
16.7 
18.0 
23.5 

Cents 
22.2 
23.1 
35.5 
35.8 
39.7 
30.5 
30.0 
28.2 
28.8 
29.3 
33.8 
25.0 
28.2 
34.4 
26.2 
25.6 
18.3 
15.7 
18.1 
21.7 

Cents 
21.8 
21.0 
36.3 
35.3 
41.1 
30.9 
27.7 
28.3 
28.3 
29.2 
31.0 
24.0 
28.1 
34.3 
25.9 
25.3 
18.0 
15.8 
17.3 
19.9 

Cents 
22.8 
22.3 
34.8 
35.6 
39.3 
34.1 
28.3 
29.9 
31.9 
28.1 
30.8 
28.0 
31.1 
34.4 
28.0 
28.4 
18.8 
16.2 
19.5 
22.3 

Cents 
22.8 
26.0 
34.8 
33.6 
39.4 
30.1 
28.8 
29.3 
32.5 
29.9 
30.4 
27.1 
32.8 
35.1 
29.4 
26.3 
19.6 
17.2 
20.9 
24.1 

Cents 
22.1 
25.4 
33.1 
32.0 
35.6 
28.7 
28.5 
28.9 
29.8 
29.8 
29.9 
27.7 
31.5 
31.7 
26.2 
23.8 
17.0 
15.4 
19.0 
23.7 

Cents 
21.1 
22.8 
33.1 
31.4 
34.0 
28.8 
27.1 
25.3 
28.7 
27.9 
28.4 
26.5 
30.9 
30.0 
25.7 
23.4 
16.8 
14.7 
19.1 
23.9 

Cents 
19.7 

1917 

1918 

24.3 
30.8 

1919 

1920 

1921 

32.0 
31.1 
27.7 

1922 

26.0 

1923.... 

1924 

24.0 
27.2 

1925 

28.4 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930—- 

1931 

27.5 
26.2 
29.5 
30.6 
24.9 
20.7 

1932 

15.3 

1933 

1934 

14.9 
19.0 

1935 

24.7 

Average.. 

25.8 

25.6 

25.7 

27.4 

28.5 

27.5 

27.0 

28.1 

28.5 

27.0 

26.0 

25.2 

56771—37- 
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The  effect  of  winter  weather  on  the  volume  of  poultry  marketed  is 
very  noticeable.  In  the  Northern  States  where  poultry  must  be  more 
adequately  housed,  the  available  housing  limits  the  number  of  chick- 
ens that  can  be  carried  through  the  winter,  causing  heavy  fall  mar- 
ketings. This  season  coincides  with  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
holidays  and  producers;  are  influenced  by  the  holiday  demand  for 
poultry  in  their  choice  of  marketing  dates.  The  heavy  fall  market- 
ings of  poultry  from  the  North  Central  States  depresses  prices  for 
poultry.  This  makes  late  winter  and  early  spring  a  better  market- 
ing season  for  those  States  farther  south  which  are  better  situated  to 
hold  their  poultry  until  these  later  dates.  Buyers,  too,  in  some  in- 
stances, transfer  their  activities  from  the  North  Central  States  after 
the  fall  peak  in  volume  has  passed  and  operate  farther  south. 
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figure  22.— average  monthly  receipts  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  at 
New  York  City,  1931-35. 

Live-poultry  receipts  are  high  in  March  and  September  in  anticipation  of  Jewish  holidays. 
They  are  generally  higher  in  the  fall  than  at  other  times  during  the  year. 

Fowl  (mature  hens)  are  marketed  during  all  months  of  the  year, 
but  are  sold  in  largest  volume  in  the  fall  when  they  are  being  re- 
placed by  pullets  in  the  laying  flock  and  in  smallest  volume  at  the 
peak  of  the  laying  season,  which  comes  earlier  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North  (see  figs.  24  and  25).  Southern  fowl  are  marketed  at  high- 
est prices  just  after  this  peak  in  egg  production. 

One  important  factor  that  prevents  the  fall  supply  of  poultry  from 
driving  the  seasonal  of  dressed  poultry  prices  as  low  as  that  of  live- 
poultry  prices  is  the  use  of  cold  storage.  Figures  22  and  23  show 
the  relationship  between  the  monthly  change  in  dressed-poultry 
stocks  and  dressed-poultry  receipts.  The  owner  of  dressed  poultry 
always  has  the  option  of  selling  at  current  prices  or  storing  until 
a  later  date.  Live  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  sold  quickly. 
Figure  22  shows  that  live-poultry  receipts  are  typically  heavier  dur- 
ing the  last  4  months  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time,  except  at 
the  Passover  time  near  Easter.  The  proximity  of  these  two  holidays, 
which  usually  occur  in  March  or  early  in  April,  makes  March  re- 
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ceipts  also  high.  The  pressure  of  increased  receipts  of  both  live  and 
dressed  poultry  drives  prices  down,  but,  as  there  is  no  storage  alter- 
native for  live  poultry,  these  prices  decline  more  (fig.  21). 

Adequate  data  showing  monthly  receipts  of  live  poultry  are  avail- 
able for  a  period  of  only  5  years.    Five-year  averages  for  Missouri, 
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FIGURE     23.— AVERAGE      MONTHLY      CHANGE      IN      DRESSED-POULTRY     STORAGE 
STOCKS  AT  NEW  YORK  CITY,    1931-35. 

Small  receipts  in  the  spring  are  supplemented  by  poultry  out  of  storage.     Fall  receipts  are 
partly  used  to  increase  storage  stocks. 
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FIGURE   24.— AVERAGE   MONTHLY  LIVE-POULTRY   RECEIPTS  AT    NEW  YORK  CITY 
FROM   MISSOURI,  1931-35. 

Missouri  is  always  an  important  source  of  live  poultry  at  New  York  City.  A  small  peak 
in  receipts  occurs  in  March  and  a  seasonal  rise  begins  in  May  but  increased  dressing- 
plant  activity  curtails  live-poultry  shipments  after  August. 

Xortli  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  shown  in  figures  24  and  25  to  explain 
the  differences  in  prices  shown  in  figure  21,  and  tables  16,  17,  and  18. 
The  marketing  seasonal  for  Missouri  is  similar  to  that  of  receipts  at 
New  York  City,  and  the  seasonal  of  prices  for  Missouri  and  for  live 
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poultry  in  New  York  City  is  also  similar,  except  that  prices  in  Mis- 
souri do  not  decline  in  the  fall  as  rapidly  as  do  those  for  live  poultry 
New  York  City.     This  may  be  due  to  the  stabilizing  effect  of 


in 


dressed-poultry  storage  and  competition  of  dressing-plant  operators 
for  Missouri  poultry,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
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Figure  25.— Average  Monthly  Live-Poultry  receipts  at  New  York  city 
From  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1931-35. 

Mild  winters  and  early  springs  cause  the  peak  of  shipments  to  come  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring  as  compared  with  late-fall  shipments  from  areas  with  less  moderate  climate. 
These  States  are  often  without  surplus  for  shipment  during  the  summer  and  early  fall. 


Table  16. — Chickens:  Average  price  per  pound  paid  producers  in  Georgia  on  the 
15th  of  each  month,  1916-35 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 

15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

1916 

Cents 
12.1 
14.3 
20.4 
22.3 
24.4 
21.0 
20.0 
19.7 
20.0 
21.8 
23.2 
23.0 
21.0 
22.0 
21.7 
17.0 
13.8 
9.8 
11.4 
13.7 

Cents 
12.6 
14.5 
19.9 
21.0 
25.5 
20.0 
18.0 
19.4 
21.0 
21.6 
22.2 
23.6 
21.0 
22.9 
22.6 
16.7 
13.5 
9.9 
11.6 
13.9 

Cents 
12.2 
14.5 
20.0 
22.0 
26.0 
20.0 
18.3 
20.0 
21.0 
20.8 
21.8 
24.6 
20.2 
25.5 
22.9 
18.2 
13.4 
9.4 
12.1 
13.8 

Cents 
12.2 
15.0 
21.0 
23.4 
26.0 
20.6 
19.0 
21.0 
22.3 
22.6 
24.9 
25.0 
22.0 
26.4 
24.2 
18.2 
13.3 
10.4 
13.0 
15.2 

Cents 
13.4 
16.0 
22.0 
25.0 
27.0 
21.0 
22.0 
24.0 
27.0 
26.7 
25.9 
26.8 
24.0 
28.0 
23.1 
19.5 
13.8 
11.9 
14.0 
16.4 

Cents 
14.8 
18.2 
22.0 
29.0 
27.0 
22.0 
23.9 
25.9 
26.0 
26.4 
28.2 
23.5 
24.5 
27.1 
22.9 
19.5 
13.7 
12.2 
14.5 
16.8 

Cents 
14.5 
18.0 
24.0 
28.0 
33.5 
22.0 
23.8 
24.0 
24.0 
25.7 
27.3 
22.9 
24.5 
26.0 
21.0 
18.3 
12.2 
12.4 
14.4 
16.0 

Cents 
13.8 
17.2 
25.0 
27.0 
31.9 
22.0 
19.2 
22.0 
22.0 
23.5 
24.6 
22.3 
24.0 
23.2 
19.6 
16.9 
11.6 
11.0 
13.8 
14.7 

Cents 
14.7 
19.2 
24.8 
27.0 
29.0 
22.0 
20.6 
22.0 
24.1 
24.2 
25.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.8 
19.9 
16.7 
11.7 
11.2 
14.4 
15.7 

Cents 
14.2 
19.6 
25.0 
27.0 
28.2 
23.0 
22.2 
23.0 
23.0 
24.2 
24.7 
23.0 
23.6 
24.7 
20.1 
16.3 
11.5 
11.6 
14.8 
16.4 

Cents 
14.3 
18.6 
24.7 
26.0 
25.5 
21.0 
21.2 
22.6 
22.5 
22.2 
24.0 
22.8 
24.0 
23.8 
20.1 
15.8 
11.3 
11.9 
14.3 
16.0 

Cents 
14.3 

1917 

20.0 

1918 

24.2 

1919 

26.0 

1920 

22.0 

1921 

20.5 

1922 

1923 

1924 

21.0 
20.0 
22.2 

1925— 

22.3 

1926 

24.2 

1927— 

21.0 

1928 

23.0 

1929...     . 

22.9 

1930 

1931 

17.2 
15.1 

1932 

10.6 

1933— 

11.9 

1934    . 

14.3 

1935    . 

15.9 

Average.. 

18.6 

18.6 

18.8 

19.8 

21.4 

21.9 

21.6 

20.3 

20.6 

20.8 

20.1 

19.4 
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Table  17. — Chickens:  Average  price  per  pound  paid  producers  in  North  Caro- 
lina on  the  15th  of  each  month,  1916-35 


Year 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

1916.... 

1917. 

Cents 
11.4 
13.0 
19.8 
23.8 
25.7 
23.0 
20.0 
19.5 
18.9 
19.6 
20.1 
21.0 
20.6 
20.5 
20.6 
16.9 
14.1 
9.2 
11.1 
12.8 

Cents 
11.8 
13.9 
20.0 
22.0 
26.5 
22.0 
20.0 
20.0 
19.4 
19.7 
21.3 
21.5 
20.7 
21.9 
21.0 
16.4 
13.2 
9.1 
11.8 
13.3 

Cents 
12.0 
14.5 
20.0 
23.6 
27.6 
21.5 
19.0 
20.0 
20.1 
19.5 
21.6 
22.0 
20.8 
23.0 
21.7 
16.6 
13.2 
9.1 
11.9 
14.0 

Cents 
12.0 
15.5 
20.9 
24.9 
28.5 
22.0 
20.0 
20.0 
19.2 
20.7 
22.5 
22.4 
21.2 
24.8 
22.5 
17.6 
13.4 
9.8 
11.9 
15.2 

Cents 
14.7 
15.4 
21.0 
28.0 
29.5 
24.0 
23.0 
23.0 
22.0 
22.1 
25.7 
24.3 
23.5 
26.3 
22.6 
IS.  2 
13.9 
10.8 
12.0 
16.0 

Cents 
15.1 
20.2 
24.0 
31.0 
35.7 
26.0 
26.0 
25.0 
26.0 
23.1 
27.3 
26.0 
24.6 
27.1 
21.8 
18.4 
13.4 
11.8 
13.0 
16.2 

Cents 
15.1 
18.7 
26.0 
32.0 
34.3 
25.0 
24.0 
26.0 
23.0 
24.0 
26.4 
24.0 
25.0 
25.5 
20.6 
18.0 
12.5 
12.4 
15.0 
15.7 

Cents 
13.3 
17.3 
24.9 
28.0 
31.5 
23.0 
20.0 
22.0 
23.0 
22.6 
24.0 
22.0 
23.5 
22.5 
19.3 
17.5 
12.0 
10.9 
14.0 
15.0 

Cents 
13.8 
18.5 
26.2 
28.0 
30.0 
23.0 
21.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.5 
23.0 
21.0 
23.2 
22.4 
19.2 
16.5 
11.2 
10.9 
14.0 
15.4 

Cents 
13.8 
18.5 
26.2 
28.0 
28.0 
24.0 
21.0 
23.0 
22.0 
22.0 
22.4 
21.7 
22.9 
22.4 
19.1 
16.7 
11.2 
11.5 
13.8 
15.7 

Cents 
13.7 
20.0 
24.7 
28.0 
26.6 
22.0 
20.0 
21.1 
20.6 
21.1 
22.1 
21.9 
22.8 
22.4 
18.4 
16.4 
10.5 
11.5 
13.4 
16.2 

Cents 
13.2 
19.0 

1918 

1919..- 

1920 

23.2 
26.0 
23.0 

1921 

21.0 

1922    .     

20.0 

1923 

19.9 

1924 

20.5 

1925.... 

1926 

20.7 
21.0 

1927 

21.4 

1928 

21.7 

1929 

21.8 

1930.. 

17.4 

1931 

15.5 

1932 

9.3 

1933 

11.1 

1934 

1935.. - 

13.4 
15.7 

Average  - . 

18.1 

18.3 

18.6 

19.3 

20.8 

22.6 

22.2 

20.3 

20.2 

20.2 

19.7 

18.7 

Table  18. 


-Chickens:  Average  price  per  pound  paid  producers  in  Missouri  on 
the  15th  of  each  month,  1916-35 


Year 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 

15 

1916 

1917 

Cents 
10.7 
13.3 
18.0 
20.9 
22.0 
20.0 
17.0 
15.0 
16.2 
16.8 
21.0 
20.0 
18.9 
21.4 
19.3 
14.5 
11.9 
7.8 
7.6 
10.8 

Cents 
11.3 
15.1 
20.0 
21.5 
26.4 
21.0 
17.0 
18.0 
17.3 
17.9 
21.0 
20.0 
18.9 
21.1 
19.4 
13.8 
11.3 
7.9 
8.4 
12.6 

Cents 
12.4 
15.5 
19.7 
23.0 
27.6 
22.0 
18.0 
17.0 
17.4 
18.9 
21.4 
20.0 
18.9 
22.0 
19.4 
14.9 
11.5 
7.2 
9.1 
13.6 

Cents 
12.9 
17.5 
19.0 
26.5 
28.8 
20.0 
19.0 
18.0 
18.0 
21.2 
22.0 
21.0 
20.0 
23.8 
20.3 
15.3 
11.1 
8.2 
9.5 
15.2 

Cents 
13.1 
17.9 
19.7 
26.0 
26.0 
19.0 
19.0 
18.0 
19.1 
21.8 
23.0 
20.2 
18.7 
21.9 
18.0 
14.5 
10.9 
8.8 
9.6 
14.9 

Cents 
13.2 
16.9 
19.0 
24.0 
25.0 
17.0 
19.0 
17.0 
20.0 
19.8 
23.0 
17.4 
20.0 
24.3 
16.7 
14.7 
9.8 
8.4 
9.2 
14.7 

Cents 
14.1 
16.1 
22.3 
25.0 
26.4 
19.0 
19.0 
18.0 
18.0 
20.0 
22.0 
17.9 
20.2 
22.9 
15.0 
14.4 
10.0 
8.8 
10.2 
12.5 

Cents 
13.3 
15.0 
21.9 
24.0 
26.7 
19.0 
16.0 
18.0 
19.0 
19.0 
20.0 
18.0 
20.5 
21.7 
15.0 
15.4 
10.0 
7.5 
9.1 
12.8 

Cents 
13.5 
18.0 
21.2 
23.0 
25.0 
18.0 
16.0 
17.0 
18.0 
18.8 
19.9 
17.5 
22.0 
21.3 
16.2 
14.5 
10.0 
7.3 
10.9 
14.2 

Cents 
13.8 
17.9 
19.6 
20.0 
20.0 
17.0 
16.0 
17.0 
17.7 
18.4 
19.0 
18.0 
20.9 
20.0 
15.6 
12.4 
8.9 
7.0 
9.7 
14.5 

Cents 
13.3 
15.7 
19.2 
19.0 
19.0 
17.0 
15.0 
15.0 
16.9 
17.4 
18.2 
17.7 
20.9 
18.5 
14.4 
12.8 
8.2 
6.4 
9.5 
15.0 

Cents 
12.5 
16.5 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

18.3 
19.0 
18.0 
16.0 
15.0 

1923 

15.0 

1924 

15.7 

1925  .. 

18.4 

1926    . 

18.3 

1927.  . 

17.7 

1928 

1929 

20.3 
17.5 

1930 

13.4 

1931 

12.2 

1932 

1933 

1934 

7.2 
6.4 
9.4 

1935 

14.8 

Average.  _ 

16.2 

17.0 

17.5 

18.4 

18.0 

17.5 

17.6 

17.1 

17.1 

16.2 

15.5 

15.1 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States  the  situation  is  different.  There  are 
few  dressing  plants  and  very  little  surplus  poultry,  most  of  which 
is  sold  early  in  the  spring.  At  that  time  prices  in  these  Southern 
States  come  into  direct  competition  with  those  in  other  States  through 
the  medium  of  their  common  market  in  New  York  City.  When  this 
surplus  has  been  removed,  prices  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  rise 
independently  of  those  in  New  York  City  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  when  surpluses  from  the  growing  crop  of  young  chickens  and 
the  use  of  the  South  as  a  market  for  other  producing  areas  force 
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the  local  price  so  low  that  New  York  City  becomes  an  alternative 
outlet,  and  poultry  again  moves  out  of  the  State. 

One  other  factor  of  importance  in  the  seasonal  price  of  poultry 
is  the  seasonal  movement  of  the  different  classes.  The  peak  in 
dressed-poultry  prices  for  August  and  September  together  with  the 
higher  level  maintained  from  May  to  the  close  of  the  year  is  the 
movement  of  young  poultry  which  typically  sells  at  higher  prices 
than  fowl.  From  August  until  after  the  end  of  the  year,  roasting 
chickens  are  sold  in  large  volume.  If  these  different  classes  moved, 
both  live  and  dressed,  in  equal  proportions,  this  fact  should  not  affect 
the  comparability  of  prices,  but  the  opposite  is  the  much  more  logical 
conclusion  since  young  stocks  are  more  profitable  than  fowl  for 
feeding  in  dressing  plants.  The  feeding  of  fowl  often  results  in  a 
shrinkage  in  weight,  whereas  the  young  stock  ordinarily  gains 
weight. 

ANNUAL  CHANGES  IN  POULTRY  PRICES 

Changes  in  poultry  prices  from  year  to  year  are  influenced  by 
changes  in  incomes  of  consumers,  changes  in  the  volume  of  poultry 
receipts,  and  changes  in  the  cold-storage  stock  of  dressed  poultry 
carried  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Increases  in  income  influence 
prices  upward,  but  increases  in  volume  of  receipts,  or  storage  de- 
presses them.  Other  factors  which  affect  prices  are  usually  of  sec- 
ondary importance  and  are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  fol- 
lowing analysis. 
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Figure  26.— Change  in  poultry  price  and  Change  in  income 
Annually,  1923-35. 

Dressed-poultry  prices  rise  with  increased   consumer  incomes. 

The  relationship  between  a  change  in  income  and  a  change  in  price 
of  fresh-dressed  poultry  at  New  York  City  is  shown  in  figure  26. 
Each  dot  on  this  chart  represents  a  change  from  the  previous  year 
in  both  income  and  price.  Each  one  of  these  dots  is  adjusted  for 
the  complicating  effects  of  changing  receipts  and  stocks  in  cold  stor- 
age.    Thus  the  chart  shows  the  relationship   between  price   and 
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income  under  conditions  of  unchanging  supply.  The  conclusion  from 
these  calculations  is  that  under  the  conditions  which  existed  during 
the  period  for  which  data  were  used  an  increase  of  5 -percent  units 
in  income  from  one  year  to  the  next  makes  likely  an  increase  of 
1.78  cents  in  the  annual  average  price. 
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figure  27.— Change  in  Poultry  Price  and  Change  in  Receipts  Annually, 

1923-35. 
Dressed-poultry  prices  fall  when  receipts  increase. 
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Figure  28.— Change   in  Poultry   Price  and  Change   in   Storage   Stocks 

Annually,  1923-35. 

Dressed-poultry  prices  are  low  when  storage  stocks  are  large. 

The  data  of  figure  27  show  changes  which  are  likely  to  occur  in 
prices  when  receipts  change  but  assuming  no  change  in  either  in- 
comes or  stocks  in  cold  storage.  This  figure  shows  that  with  an 
increase  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  total  poultry  receipts  a  decrease  of 
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0.73  cent  per  pound  is  to  be  expected.  Increased  receipts,  therefore, 
partly  offset  higher  incomes  when  they  occur  together.  In  this  in- 
stance the  1.78  cents  resulting  from  an  increase  of  5-percent  units 
in  income  would  be  reduced  to  1.05  cents  if  accompanied  by  an  in- 
crease of  10,000,000  pounds  in  poultry  receipts. 

The  effect  of  January  1  cold-storage  stocks  on  the  average  annual 
price  of  poultry  is  shown  in  figure  28.  This  assumes  no  change  in 
either  receipts  or  income  and  shows  that  an  increase  of  30,000,000 
pounds  in  stocks  may  be  expected  to  decrease  prices  2.83  cents  per 
pound. 

The  results  of  the  indicated  changes  may  be  summarized  by  as- 
suming that  for  a  given  year  the  average  annual  price  of  poultry 
was  30  cents  per  pound.  In  the  following  year,  assuming  incomes 
had  advanced  by  5-percent  units,  the  indicated  price  would  be  31.78 
cents  but  an  increase  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  receipts  would  depress 
this  price  by  0.73  cent  and  an  increase  of  30,000,000  pounds  in  the 
quantity  of  poultry  carried  over  into  the  year  in  cold  storage  would 
exert  an  additional  depressing  influence  of  2.83  cents.  The  expected 
price  in  the  second  year  is,  therefore,  30  cents  plus  1.78  cents  minus 
0.73  cent  minus  2.83  cents,  or  28.22  cents.  This  system  of  relation- 
ships is  primarily  of  value  not  as  a  basis  for  price  prediction  but  as 
a  basis  for  evaluating  the  most  probable  effects  on  price  of  given 
changes  in  income,  in  receipts,  and  in  storage  stocks. 

The  data  used  in  the  relationships  shown  in  figures  26,  27,  and  28 
are  the  annual  differences  taken  from  the  data  in  table  19. 


Table  19. — Price  and  receipts  of  poultry  at  New  York  City,  index  numbers  of 
national  income,  and  stocks  of  frozen  poultry  in  cold  storage  January  1, 
1922-35 


Average 

Average 

annual 

National 

annual 

National 

price  of 

income 

Receipts 

Stocks 

price  of 

income 

Receipts 

Stocks 

Year 

fresh  - 

(excluding 

at  New- 

in  cold 

Year 

fresh- 

(excluding 

at  New 

in  cold 

dressed 

agricul- 

York 

storage 

dressed 

agricul- 

York 

storage 

poultry  at 

tural 

City 

Jan.  1 

poultry  at 

tural 

City 

Jan.  1 

New.  York 

income)  • 

New  York 

income) ' 

City 

City 

Index 

Million 

Million 

Index 

Million 

Million 

Cents 

numbers 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

numbers 

pounds 

pounds 

1922 

27.68 

76.1 

329 

104 

1929 

33.10 

107. 4 

393 

110 

1923 

26.78 

87.1 

370 

100 

1930 

27.34 

100.0 

402 

141 

1924 

28.88 

90.4 

382 

93 

1931 

24.42 

85.3 

410 

105 

1925 

28.48 

96.2 

359 

134 

1932 

18.22 

67.0 

377 

117 

1926 

30.15 

100.3 

398 

112 

1933 

15.61 

62.8 

392 

112 

1927 

26.58 

101.7 

408 

144 

1934 

18.39 

70.5 

367 

124 

1928 

29.26 

104.0 

403 

117 

1935 

22.81 

74.8 

315 

132 

i  The  Agricultural  Situation,  April  1936. 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  POULTRY 

The  greater  cost  of  marketing  live  poultry,  as  compared  with 
dressed  poultry,  makes  the  comparison  of  retail  prices  of  poultry 
in  New  York  of  greater  than  ordinary  importance.  If  country 
costs  are  the  same  and  the  cost  of  marketing  live  poultry  is  higher 
than  that  of  dressed  poultry,  then  retail  prices  of  live  poultry  should 
be  higher  than  retail  prices  of  dressed  poultry.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  then  business  losses  must  result  to  those  who  market  live  poul- 
try or  profits  to  those  who  market  dressed  poultry  or,  perhaps,  both. 
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Poultry  that  has  been  sent  to  New  York  City  alive  is  usually 
sold  unplucked.  That  is,  the  consumer  buys  the  chicken  slaughtered 
but  with  the  feathers  still  attached.  The  removal  of  these  feathers 
causes  a  weight  shrinkage  of  from  7  to  8  percent  which  shrinkage 
is  borne  by  the  consumer,  whereas  in  the  case  of  dressed  poultry, 
the  feathers  are  removed  at  the  country  dressing  plant  and  the 
shrinkage  is  an  operating  cost.  The  edible  weight  of  a  dressed- 
poultry  carcass  when  bought  by  the  consumer  is  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  dressed  weight.  But,  assuming  that  the  weight 
shrinkage  due  to  loss  of  feathers  amounts  to  8  percent,  then  the 
edible  weight  of  a  live-poultry  carcass  would  amount  to  only  about 
56  percent  of  the  total  weight  purchased.  If  this  were  the  only 
matter  influencing  the  consumer's  choice  of  poultry,  live  poultry 
would  characteristically  sell  for  a  lower  price  per  pound  than  dressed 
poultry. 

The  religious  demand  around  which  the  New  York  live-poultry 
industry  is  organized  causes  the  peak  of  the  consumers'  weekly 
purchases  to  come  between  Thursday  morning  and  early  Friday 
afternoon. 

Data  were  gathered  from  consumers  to  determine  whether  or  not 
prices  paid  by  consumers  for  live  poultry  were  higher  than  those 
paid  for  dressed  poultry.  These  data  were  gathered  from  consumers 
who  gave  information  showing  the  day  when  chickens  were  bought, 
the  quantity  bought,  and  the  prices,  and  further  indicated  whether 
the  poultry  was  shipped  to  New  York  alive  or  was  dressed  at  a 
country  packing  plant. 

Consumers  are  often  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  poultry  they  buy 
was  sent  to  New  York  City  alive  or  was  dressed  in  a  country  plant. 
Of  the  large  number  of  consumers'  responses  received,  only  1,594 
purchasers  were  available  for  comparison,  of  which  925  were  defi- 
nitely live  poultry  and  669  were  definitely  dressed.  The  survey 
covered  the  period  from  March  13  to  April  10,  1935.  Data  were 
tabulated  for  each  day  separately  and  prices  were  compared  by 
the  use  of  the  chi  square  test  for  "goodness  of  fit."  Prices  were 
first  classified  for  live  or  dressed  poultry.  They  were  next  divided 
into  three  groups,  those  below  28  cents;  those  falling  in  the  group 
from  28  to  30  cents ;  and  those  over  30  cents.  The  number  of  prices 
in  each  group  were  compared  on  the  basis  of  different  periods  in 
the  week,  namely,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  when  con- 
sumer purchases  are  small ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  when  Jewish  pur- 
chases of  live  poultry  are  heavy ;  and  Saturday,  when  dressed  poultry 
purchases  are  at  their  peak.  Data  were  available  to  make  these 
comparisons  each  week. 

A  chi  square  value  between  5  and  6  would  not  be  considered  indi- 
cative of  definite  disagreement.  A  chi  square  value  of  5  would 
indicate  that,  had  many  homogeneous  samples  been  available,  between 
10  and  15  percent  would  have  shown  greater  disagreement.  A  chi 
square  value  of  greater  than  6  would  indicate  definite  disagreement. 

The  results  of  applying  this  measurement  of  homogeneity  for 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  the  3  weeks  under  considera- 
tion were  chi  square  values  of  0.255,  1.464,  and  1.136,  indicating  no 
difference  in  live-  and  dressed-poultry  prices  for  these  days.  For 
Thursday  and  Friday  the  chi  square  values  were  19.359,  22.097,  and 
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15.192,  indicating  a  real  difference  between  live-  and  dressed-poultry 
prices,  and  in  this  case,  indicating  that  live-poultry  prices  were 
higher.  Chi  square  values  for  Saturday  were  4.044,  1.602,  and  5.534, 
indicating  that  Saturday  was  a  border-line  day  in  which  there  was 
a  tendency  for  prices  to  be  the  same,  but  in  which  live-poultry 
prices  might  average  higher  than  dressed-poultry  prices. 

To  measure  the  relationship  between  prices  at  the  peak  of  sales, 
chi  square  was  calculated  for  live-poultry  prices  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  as  compared  with  dressed-poultry  prices  on  Saturday  for 
the  same  week.  The  results  of  this  calculation  were  chi  square  values 
of  14.495,  19.536,  and  12.334,  indicating  a  real  difference  in  prices. 
Further  analysis  showed  the  reason  for  this  result  was  the  larger 
number  of  dressed-poultry  prices  in  the  group  under  28  cents  per 
pound. 

Insofar  as  the  data  for  these  3  weeks  can  be  considered  indicative 
of  the  general  relationship  between  live-  and  dressed-poultry  prices 
at  retail,  they  show  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  week  there  is  no 
real  difference  but  in  the  last  half  of  the  week  much  more  dressed 
poultry  is  sold  at  low  prices  than  in  the  case  of  live  poultry,  although 
in  the  two  top-price  groups  there  is  no  real  difference. 

INDICATIONS  OF  RECEIPTS 

Since  volume  of  receipts  affect  live-poultry  prices  in  New  York 
City,  reliable  indication  of  prospective  receipts  would  be  valuable. 
The  development  of  such  indications  has  been  attempted  by  both 
shippers  and  receivers.  The  shippers'  estimate  is  released  on  Sat- 
urday noon  to  cover  the  following  week  and  the  receivers'  estimate 
is  released  on  Tuesday  noon  to  cover  that  week.  For  the  latter  half 
of  the  week  car  passings  at  Chicago  and  Buffalo  serve  as  a  fairly 
reliable  source  of  information  regarding  receipts. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  estimates  against  the  actual  receipts  (fig. 
29)  shows  that  the  receivers'  were  consistently  high  with  exception 
of  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  A  partial  explanation  of  this  may  be 
that  the  code,  which  became  effective  in  April  1934,  required  that 
receivers  list  all  freight  shipments  by  Tuesday  noon  for  that  week. 
Since  cars  not  listed  could  not  be  unloaded,  receivers  would  list  every 
possible  shipment,  thus  causing  overlistings. 

The  shippers'  estimates,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  show  the  con- 
sistency of  the  receivers'  estimates ;  they  fluctuate  around  the  actual 
arrival  much  more  widely.  No  attempt  was  made  by  either  group  to 
estimate  motortruck  receipts  and  the  increasing  importance  of  this 
source  of  supply  contributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  estimates. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  POULTRY  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Many  of  the  marketing  problems  of  the  live-poultry  industry  in 
New  York  City  are  due  to  the  declining  volume  of  poultry  receipts 
during  the  last  few  years.  They  may  be  intensified  by  a  further 
reduction  in  the  future,  or  possibly  remedied  by  an  increase  in  re- 
ceipts. Since  receipts  are  largely  governed  by  consumption,  the  fac- 
tors affecting  consumption  are  worth  study  when  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  future. 
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Most  of  the  data  used  in  this  section  were  gathered  through  a  con- 
sumer survey,  a  house-to-house  canvas,  of  over  8,000  families  in 
March  and  April  1935.  Of  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City  only 
Richmond  was  omitted.  The  number  of  records,  selected  at  random 
from  each  of  the  70  districts  into  which  the  survey  area  was  divided, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  total  numbers  of  families  living  in  those 
districts  in  1930.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  data  on  the  purchase 
of  poultry  for  the  previous  7  days,  the  quantity,  the  type,  and  the 
price.  Data  were  gathered  regarding  the  nationality  or  race  of  the 
head  of  the  family  (native  white  including  only  white  Gentiles  of 
native-born  parents),  the  size  of  the  family,  and  the  approximate 
average  weekly  income  of  the  family. 

Although  the  factors  influencing  the  decisions  to  purchase  poultry 
and  in  what  quantity  are  many  and  varied,  this  survey  shows  four 
dominant  forces.  Consumption  is  definitely  affected  by  the  race  or 
nationality  of  the  family,  by  its  size,  by  its  income,  and  by  the  price 
to  be  paid.  The  effect  of  these  forces  must  be  distinguished  as  they 
relate  to  the  decision  to  buy  and  to  the  decision  of  quantity  to  be 
bought.  Thus,  race  or  nationality  influences  the  former  decision  but 
not  the  latter.  The  effects  of  both  income  and  size  of  family  are 
different  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  A  precise  knowledge  of  these 
relationships  provides  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  future  trend 
of  consumption  of  poultry. 

The  method  used  here  for  isolating  the  relationship  of  proportion 
of  poultry  users  and  race  or  nationality  from  relationships  with 
size  of  family  and  with  income  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example 
from  the  actual  data.  Table  20  gives,  by  race  or  nationality,  the 
number  of  families  of  four  persons  with  average  weekly  income  of 
$16  to  $25  and  the  proportion  of  them  buying  poultry  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  week  of  the  interview.  The  proportion  of  poultry-using 
families  (for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  purchase  and  use  will  be 
considered  synonymous)  in  the  557  families  of  the  table  is  59  percent, 
which  is  5  percent  more  than  the  same  proportion  prevailing  in  the 
whole  lot  of  8,323  records.  Since  this  combination  of  income  and 
size  of  family  apparently  raises  the  proportion  of  users  by  5  per- 
cent, the  proportions,  adjusted  for  income  and  size  of  family,  will  be 
5  percent  less  than  the  actual  proportions.  Repeating  this  procedure 
for  all  income-size  of  family  combinations  removes  variation  in  pro- 
portion of  poultry  users  which  may  be  associated  with  income  and 
size  of  family  differences  between  races  or  nationalities. 

Variation  associated  with  race  or  nationality  remains,  as  shown 
in  figure  30.  There,  arranged  by  race  or  nationality,  are  the  fre- 
quencies with  which  any  given  proportion  occurs,  weighted  by  the 
number  of  families  on  which  it  is  based.  Thus,  the  adjusted  propor- 
tion of  44  percent  for  Mediterranean  in  table  20  is  represented  in 
figure  30  by  a  frequency  of  119  in  the  40-44  class  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean array.  Altogether  there  were  494  Mediterranean  families  in 
the  various  income-size  of  family  classes  in  which  the  adjusted  pro- 
portion of  poultry  users  among  Mediterraneans  was  within  the  limits 
of  40.0-44.9  percent. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  proportions  of  users  of  different 
races  or  nationalities,  although  Mediterranean  and  north  European 
do  average  almost  alike — 45.9  percent  and  46.4  percent,  respectively. 
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The  native-white  group  averages  higher,  49.5  percent.  Since  it  ex- 
ceeds the  lower  groups  by  more  than  the  sampling  allowance  of 
0.6  percent  there  can  be  little  question,  from  a  sampling  standpoint, 
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FIGURE  30.— PERCENTAGE  OF  FAMILIES  BUYING  POULTRY  IN  ANY  WEEK.  AND 
RACE  OR  NATIONALITY,  ADJUSTED  FOR  DIFFERENCES  IN  INCOMES  AND  IN  SIZE 
OF  FAMILIES,   NEW  YORK  CITY,    MARCH-APRIL   1935. 

The  percentage  of  Jews  buying  poultry  is  larger  than  the  percentage  of  any  other  race. 

but  that  the  proportion  of  users  of  poultry  ran  definitely  greater 
among  native  whites  than  among  Mediterraneans  or  north  Europeans 
during  March  and  April  of  1935.     Any   difference  exceeding  its 
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sampling  allowance  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  another  similar 
or  larger  sample.  Thus,  even  though  a  complete  census  had  been 
made  of  all  north  Europeans  and  of  all  native  whites  in  New  York 
City,  this  difference  in  the  proportion  of  users  of  poultry  would  be 
expected  to  exist.  Similarly,  Negroes  have  a  still  higher  proportion 
of  users,  59.1  percent,  after  adjustment  for  the  lower  income  among 
them.  Jews  average  77.2  percent  users  of  poultry,  markedly  higher 
than  for  any  other  group  and  indicative  of  the  prominent  place 
poultry  has  in  their  diet. 

Table  20. — Families  of  four  with  average  weekly  income  of  $16  to  $25  who 
bought  poultry  at  least  once  in  week  of  record,  by  race  or  nationality,  New 
York  City,  MarcJi-April  1935 


Race  or  nationality 

Number  of 
families 

Number  of 
families 
buying 
poultry 

Families  buying  poul- 
try 

Actual 

Adjusted 

119 
149 
97 
28 
147 
17 

58 
63 
54 
17 
129 
9 

Percent 
49 
42 
56 
61 
88 
53 

Percent 

44 

37 

51 

Negro .         -.  .        -_-__  ...        

56 

Jewish -      -----       __-    .    . - 

83 

Other 

48 

Total                                                

557 

330 

59 

54 

Calculated  by  the  same  method,  the  probability  of  a  family  buying 
poultry  in  New  York  City  during  a  week  of  the  survey  period  is 
only  slightly  affected  by  the  size  of  the  family.  The  proportion  of 
users  changes  from  an  average  of  52  percent  among  families  of  two 
to  one  of  59  percent  among  families  of  six,  adjusting  always  for  the 
effects  of  differences  of  race  or  nationality  and  of  income  among 
different  family  sizes.  Among  families  of  more  than  six,  the  average 
proportion  of  users  drops  to  around  48  percent.  The  data  of  figure 
31,  however,  are  bimodal  in  the  large  family  arrays  so  that  the 
averages  are  of  little  value  and  suggest  that  for  these  families  some 
other,  and  here  unconsidered,  influence  is  important. 

The  same  general  procedure  when  applied  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween income  and  proportion  of  poultry  users  results  in  figure  32. 
Proportions  of  users,  adjusted  for  varying  effects  due  to  race  or 
nationality  and  size  of  family  in  the  different  income  classes,  in- 
crease from  30  percent  at  the  $5  a  week  income  level  to  67  percent  at 
ihe  $40  a  week  income  level.  Incomes  above  this  point,  however,  are 
not  associated  with  definitely  higher  proportions  of  use,  successive 
differences  not  exceeding  the  corresponding  sampling  allowance. 
Although  the  means  of  figure  32  relate  to  more  than  8,000  families 
interviewed  at  about  the  same  time  they  also  indicate,  except  for 
changes  in  other  conditions  as  price  and  season  of  year,  the  changes 
in  proportions  of  users  that  would  be  likely  to  occur  in  groups  of 
families  whose  incomes  changed  from  one  income  level  to  another. 

Thus,  in  a  group  of  100  families  in  the  $20  income  array,  52  would 
probably  use  poultry  (in  the  sense  of  this  section,  at  least  one  pur- 
chase in  the  week  of  record)  and  if  this  income  increased  to  $30  for 
each  family  of  the  group,  an  increase  of  11  users  would  be  expected. 
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Income  increases  of  this  group  above  the  $40  level  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  any  material  change  in  the  number  of  families  using 
poultry.     The  line  of  means  of  figure  32  must  not,  since  it  is  not  a 
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FIGURE  31.— PERCENTAGE    OF    FAMILIES    BUYING     POULTRY     IN    ANY  WEEK,    AND 
SIZE  OF   FAMILY,   ADJUSTED  FOR   DIFFERENCES  IN  RACE  OR   NATIONALITY,    AND 
IN   INCOME,   NEW   YORK  CITY,    MARCH-APRIL   1935. 

The  effect  of  family  size  on  percentage  of  families  using  poultry  was  different  for  large  as 
compared  with  small  families. 

straight  line,  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  an  increase  of  $10  from 
the  $30  average  income  for  the  whole  sample  would  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  users  from  64  percent  to  67  percent. 
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But  such  a  curve  is  necessary  in  order  to  connect  the  individual 
experiences,  of  which  this  survey  is  the  record,  and  which  are  not 
often  available  for  study,  to  the  collective  data  gathered  at  regular 
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Figure  32.— Percentage  of  Families  Buying  Poultry  in  Any  Week,  and 
family  Income  weekly,  adjusted  for  Differences  in  Nationalities 
and  in  Size  of  families.  New  York  City,  March-April  1935. 

Income  under  $40  per  week  has  a  very  important  effect  on  percentage  of  families  using 

poultry. 

intervals  by  various  official  agencies.  The  mean  proportion  of  the 
present  sample  will  be  one  point  on  this  curve.  Others  can  be 
gotten  by  applying  the  proportions  of  figure  32  to  income  distribu- 
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tions  derived  from  that  of  the  present  sample  on  the  basis  of  a 
constant  percent  of  change  in  each  individual  income.  This  curve 
line  A- A,  (fig.  33)  shows  the  proportion  of  poultry  users  likely  to 
occur  under  various  changes  of  income  from  the  present  but  with 
other  conditions  as  they  existed  in  March  1935.  Line  L-L  shows  the 
changes  likely  on  the  assumption  that,  though  the  income  for  the 
group  as  a  whole  changes  by  the  same  average  amount,  the  entire 
change  is  concentrated  in  families  of  less  than  $46  a  week  income. 
Line  U-U  is  similar  but  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  income 
changes  occur  in  families  of  greater  than  $46  weekly  income. 

Variations  in  nationality  or  race,  in  size  of  family,  in  income,  and 
in  price  do  not  influence  variations  in  the  quantity  of  poultry  bought, 
by  families  buying  poultry,  in  the  same  way  as  they  affect  the  pro- 
portion of  buyers.  Nationality,  nor  race,  nor  price  differences,  are 
of  importance  in  determining  the  quantity  bought,  other  things 
being  equal.  The  effect,  however,  of  both  income  and  size  of  family 
is  continuous  and  linear  throughout  the  range  of  data  given  here. 
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FIGURE  33.— ESTIMATED  CHANGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  POULTRY  USERS  AND  CHANGE  IN 
AVERAGE    INCOME  OF   NEW   YORK   CITY  CONSUMERS. 

Because  the  income-proportion-of-users  relationship  is  a  curved  line,  the  change  in  number 
of  users  depends  on  what  income  groups  are  changed  as  well  as  on  the  total  amount  of 
change  in  income. 

That  nationality  or  race  is  of  little  consequence  in  determining 
the  quantity  of  poultry  bought  is  shown  in  table  21,  where  are  given 
the  quantities  bought  by  2,184  families  specifying  the  type  of  poultry. 
The  variance  in  quantities  bought  among  families  of  the  same  nation- 
ality or  race  is  so  great  as  compared  with  that  between  families 
of  different  groups  that  no  relationship  of  quantity  and  race  is 
probable.  The  ratio  of  these  two  variances  is  2.24;  to  show  a  rela- 
tionship it  should  be  at  least  as  large  as  5.63  in  this  instance. 

Race  or  nationality  does  affect  the  kind  of  poultry  bought.  Table 
22  gives  the  proportions  of  each  t}7pe  bought,  by  race  or  nationality. 
Thus,  95  percent  of  Jewish  families  buying  poultry  bought  live 
poultry;  only  15  percent  of  native-white  families  did  so.     Of  L260 
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families  reporting  the  purchase  of  live  poultry,  86  percent  were 
Jewish  or  Mediterranean,  while  of  924  families  reporting  the  pur- 
chase of  dressed  poultry,  77  percent  were  native  white  or  north 
European. 

Table  21. — Number  of  families  buying  poultry,  by  quantity  bought  in  week  of 
record  and  by  race  or  nationality,  New  York  City,  March-April  1935 


Pounds  used 

Native 
white 

North  Eu- 
ropean 

Negro 

Jewish 

Mediter- 
ranean 

1 _. 

6 

18 

108 

204 

109 

35 

17 

11 

7 

12 

1 

1 

10 

30 

152 

325 

215 

85 

29 

37 

10 

10 

3 

11 

2 

11 

52 

122 

75 

30 

12 

11 

5 

11 

1 

3 

2 
11 
16 
8 
4 
2 
3 

9 

3                           ■___■ 

81 

4                       

101 

5   .              

89 

6 

40 

7 

8 

8                           

9 

9                         . 

3 

10                

1 

9 

11.         

2 

12 

1 

13 

14 

• 

1 

15 

1 
1 

1 

16                          

1 

1 

Total 

335 

531 

47 

918 

353 

4.85 

4.48 

4.53 

4.66 

4.66 

The  day  of  purchase  is  also  affected  by  the  race  or  nationality  of 
the  family  buying  poultry.  Among  Jews,  72  percent  of  their  poultry 
purchases  are  made  on  Thursday  and  Friday  with  another  10  per- 
cent on  Tuesday.  The  other  groups,  with  little  differences  among 
them,  made  67  percent  of  their  purchases  in  the  survey  period  on 
Saturday. 


Table  22. 


-Percentage  of  families  buying  poultry,  live  or  dressed,  by  race  or 
nationality,  New  York  City,  March-April  1935 


Race  or  nationality 

Live 
poultry 

Dressed 
poultry 

Race  or  nationality 

Live 

poultry 

Dressed 
poultry 

Percent 
15.2 
18.8 
51.1 

Percent 
84.8 
81.2 
48.9 

Mediterranean 

Percent 
61.2 
94.7 

Percent 
38.8 

North  European 

Jewish 

5.3 

That  consumption  of  poultry  is,  on  the  average,  about  0.38  pound 
greater  per  person  in  families  of  different  sizes ;  that  it  is  about  0.34 
pound  greater  for  every  $10  difference  in  average  weekly  incomes; 
and  that  the  effect  of  price  is  negligible  on  consumption  by  families 
using  some  poultry  as  follows  from  a  correlation  analysis  of  over 
4,000  records  of  families  who  bought  poultry  during  a  week's  interval 
(table  24).  The  correlation  coefficients  are  shown  in  table  23.  For 
a  sample  of  this  size  a  correlation  coefficient  as  low  as  0.03  is,  from 
a  sampling  viewpoint,  significant. 

As  may  be  seen  in  figure  34  size  of  family  and  consumption  are 
definitely  related.    The  difference  in  consumption  between  families 
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of  different  sizes,  however,  is  not  proportional.  A  family  of  six 
does  not  use  twice  as  much  as  a  family  of  three.  This  figure,  and 
figures  35  and  36,  simple  correlation  diagrams,  show  well  the  .great 
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Figure  34.— Correlation   Diagram;  Amount  of  poultry  Purchased  and 
Size  of  family.  New  York  City,  1935. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  purchased  is  directly  related  to  size  of  family. 

variation  in  rates  of  consumption  of  individual  families.  Neverthe- 
less, the  average  consumption  of  a  size  group  conforms  closely  to 
a  relationship  with  size. 
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Similarly,  the  average  consumption,  among  families  using  poultry, 
is  definitely  related  to  the  average  weekly  income  of  the  family. 
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FIGURE   35.— CORRELATION    DIAGRAM:   QUANTITY   OF   POULTRY   PURCHASED    AND 
AVERAGE  FAMILY    INCOME  WEEKLY,  NEW   YORK  CITY,   1935. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  purchased  is  directly  related  to  family  income. 

This  relationship  does  not  exhibit  the  tendency  for  income  to  be 
unimportant  at  higher  levels  that  was  shown  when  considering  the 
proportion  of  users  in  a  group  of  families, 
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Table  23. — Correlation  of  coefficients   obtained   in  analysis   of  consumption  of 
poultry  by  families  of  users.  New  York  City,  March-April  1935 


Factors  eliminated 

Kelationship 

None 

Consump- 
tion 

Size  of 
family 

Income 

Price 

Both  other 
factors 

Consumption  and  size  of  familv. 

0.  2769 
.3202 
.1182 
.0915 

-.0376 
.2637 

0.  2625 

0. 2835 
.  3017 

0. 2656 

Consumption  and  income 

0.  3082 
.1339 

.2853 

Consumption  and  price 

.0370 

.0560 

Size  of  family  and  income  .. 

0.  0031 

-. 0737 

.2401 

.1052 

.0215 

Size  of  family  and  price 

Income  and  price  . 

-. 0642 

-.0767 

.2684 

.2410 

Table  24. — Partial  regression  coefficients  obtained  in  analysis  of  consumption  of 
poultry  by  families  of  users,  Neiv  York  City,  March-April  1935 


Relationship 

Regression  coefficient 

Standard 

error  of 

coefficient 

Consumption  and  size  of  family.  . ...  ... 

0.  3799  pound  per  person  __ 

0. 0205 

Consumption  and  income . 

0.  0345  pound  per  dollar 

.0017 

Consumption  and  price  ._- 

.0088 

The  relationship  of  consumption  among  users  and  price,  quite 
different  from  what  might  be  expected,  is  of  no  practical  importance. 
A  consideration  of  geographical  and  allied  influences,  not  attempted 
with  these  data,  is  likely  to  provide  an  explanation  of  the  slight 
tendency  of  greater  purchases  to  occur  at  higher  prices.  In  any 
case,  however,  the  data  indicate  very  definitely  that  differences  in 
price  do  not  affect  the  quantity  bought,  once  the  decision  to  buy 
poultry  has  been  made.    The  effect  of  price  is  on  this  latter  decision. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  users  on  different  survey  days 
with  the  average  prices  paid  on  those  clays  shows  this  relationship 
to  apply.  However,  both  the  small  range  in  average  daily  prices 
for  the  period  and  the  seasonal  movement  of  prices  prevent  general- 
ization from  the  data. 

Instead,  there  are  shown  in  figures  37  and  38  the  relationship, 
over  the  period  1923-35,  of  changes  in  the  annual  disappearance 
of  poultry  at  Xew  York  City,  a  measure  of  consumption,  and  changes 
in  both  national  income  and  in  price.  These  changes  are  of  interest 
here  as  they  indicate  plainly  the  effect  of  price  on  the  quantity  of 
poultry  bought  by  the  city  as  a  whole. 

Price,  when  corrected  for  correlation  with  income,  has  an  opposite 
effect,  A  1-cent  increase  in  price  is  associated  with  a  decrease  of 
about  7,500,000  pounds  in  consumption. 

The  data  show  that  the  average  disappearance  of  381.000,000 
pounds  was  sold  at  25.55  cents  per  pound.  From  this  an  average 
change  in  wholesale  value  can  be  calculated  showing  the  relationship 
between  volume  and  price.    This  relationship  is  indicated  in  table  25. 

The  calculations  in  table  25  show  that,  with  increased  volume  of 
poultry  disappearance  at  New  York  City,  wholesale  prices  decline 
more  rapidly  than  can  be  offset  by  larger  volume  of  sales,  and  the 
actual  wholesale  value  of  poultry  sold  declines. 
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The  data  in  figures  37  and  38,  although  generally  applicable,  can- 
not be  directly  applied  to  the  data  in  the  New  York  consumer  sur- 
vey because  income  data  are  not  directly  comparable.  The  applica- 
tion of  conclusions  from  one  group  of  data  to  the  other  involves  the 
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Figure  36.— Correlation  Diagram:  Quantity  of  poultry  Purchased  and 
Price  per  pound,  New  York  City,  1935. 

The  quantity  of  poultry  purchased  was  directly  related  to  its  price. 

assumption  that  incomes  throughout  the  United  States  and  com- 
parable incomes  in  New  York  City  vary  at  the  same  rate.  This  as- 
sumption represents  one  of  the  limitations  that  usually  prevent  the 
application  of  general  data  to  particular  circumstances. 
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Table  25. — Change  in  wholesale  value  of  different  volumes  of  poultry  consumption 
at  New  York  City  connected  for  changes  resulting  from  changes  in  income 


Disappear- 
ance (million 
pounds) 

Price 
per 

pound 

Value 

Disappear- 
ance (million 
pounds) 

Price 

per 

pound 

Value 

Disappear- 
ance (miilion 
pounds) 

Price 

per 

pound 

Value 

336     . 

Cents 
31.55 
30.55 
29.55 
28.55 

Million 
dollars 
106 
105 
104 
102 

366 

Cents 
27.55 
26.55 
25.55 
24.55 

Million 
dollars 
101 
99 
97 
95 

396 

Cents 
23.55 
22.55 
21.55 
20.55 

Million 
dollars 
93 

344  . 
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figure  37.— change  in  poultry  consumption  and  change  !n  annual 
national  income,  1923-35.  (data  adjusted  by  partial  correlation 
for  Change  in  Average  annual  Price.) 

As  incomes  advance  consumption  increases. 
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Figure  38.— Change  in  Poultry  Consumption  and  Change  in  Average 
Price,  1923-35.  (Data  Adjusted  by  Partial  Correlation  for  Change  in 
Annual  Index  of  income.) 

Falling  prices  and  increased  consumption  are  associated. 
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COSTS  AND  MARGINS  IN  POULTRY  MARKETING 

The  point  of  view  of  this  survey  is  necessarily  somewhat  different 
from  the  point  of  view  of  investigations  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
rates  and  charges.  Neither  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
nor  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  authority  to 
fix  or  regulate  such  charges  as  freight  rates,  intracity  trucking  rates, 
coop  charges,  etc.  However,  any  study  of  poultry  marketing  must 
give  some  consideration  to  the  economic  effects  of  such  rates  and 
charges.  The  present  study  is  concerned  not  so  much  with  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  how  high  or  how  low  a  charge  for  any  specific 
service  should  be  as  it  is  with  the  general  consideration  of  the  types 
of  services  which  are  economic  or  uneconomic,  and  with  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  marketing  system  which  would  be  as  efficient 
as  possible. 

A  study  of  costs  and  margins  in  marketing  live  poultry  is  valuable 
as  a  description  and  basis  for  comparison  of  various  marketing  meth- 
ods and  for  evaluating  services  in  relation  to  their  costs.  It  explains 
the  differences  between  prices  that  producers  receive  and  prices  that 
consumers  pay,  shows  the  competitive  aspect  of  the  live-  and  dressed- 
poultry  marketing  channels,  and  indicates  cost  changes  that  may  be 
expected  to  accompany  changes  in  the  volume  of  product  handled  by 
individual  firms. 

The  costs  shown  in  this  survey  are  money  costs.  They  represent 
the  participation  of  the  various  marketing  agencies  in  the  differ- 
ential between  prices  paid  to  producers  and  prices  paid  by  retailers. 
The  State  of  Missouri  Avas  selected  as  a  basis  of  illustration  because 
it  is  an  important  source  of  both  live  and  dressed  poultry,  and  is  far 
enough  from  New  York  City  so  that  transportation  is  primarily  by 
freight. 

PROCUREMENT  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

Table  26  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  moving  poultry  from  the 
place  of  first  sale  in  the  country  to  the  retail  store  in  New  York 
City  is  about  10.2  cents  per  pound  for  dressed  poultry  and  about 
12.0  cents  per  pound  for  poultry  shipped  to  New  York  City  alive. 
The  average  differential  favoring  dressed  poultry  is  1.8  cents  per 
pound,  but  this  from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  is  not  all.  The 
consumer  buys  poultry  that  has  been  slaughtered  in  New  York 
City.  Since  the  feathers  usually  have  not  been  removed,  there  is 
a  shrinkage  in  weight  of  7  to  8  percent,  the  cost  of  which,  in  the  case 
of  country-dressed  poultry,  is  borne  by  the  packer.  The  consumer 
buying  live  poultry,  often  pays  for  having  the  feathers  removed. 
The  live-poultry  slaughterhouse  cost  does  not  include  the  cost  fur  the 
plumba  which  would  amount  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound 
(table  26).  The  data  presented  do  not  show  the  retailer's  mark-up 
nor  the  retail  price. 

Table  26  shows  that  the  marketing  of  live  poultry  is  more  costly 
than  the  marketing  of  dressed  poultry.  However,  profits  or  losses 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  for  the  table  does  not  show  whether 
the  operating  margins  for  these  dealers  were  enough  to  cover  the 
costs  involved.  The  table  does  point  to  one  of  the  main  problems 
in  the  live  poultry  industry;  namely,  the  greater  cost  efficiency  of 
dressed-poultry  marketing. 
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Table  26. — Estimated  cost  of  marketing  poultry  from 
retail  in  New  York  City  1 

producers  in  Missouri  to 

Item 

Cost  per  pound  of 
marketing 

Live 

poultry 

Dressed 

poultry 

Price  received  by  Missouri  producers..        ______ 

Cents 
15.0 

2.0 
.6 

Cents 
15.0 

2.0 

5.0 

Cost  of  package _                   _             _____           _              .__    _ 

.5 

1.8 

.5 
.6 
.3 
.4 
.3 
1.0 
4.0 
.5 

1.4 

Feed 

.3 

.5 

Slaughtering,  including  shrinkage  and  trucking    __ 

.2 

.3 

Total _•_' 

27.0 

25.2 

1  Data  in  this  table  were  compiled  from  actual  cost 
received  from  shippers  and  plant  operators. 


mres,  questionnaires  to  shippers,  and  information 


This  problem  of  greater  costs  must  be  solved  if  the  live-poultry 
industry  is  to  prosper.  In  its  solution  many  of  the  other  marketing 
problems  will  disappear.  In  order  to  place  the  live-poultry  industry 
in  a  favorable  competitive  position  with  the  dressed-poultry  industry 
about  1.5  to  2  cents  per  pound  in  costs  will  have  to  be  removed. 
Judging  from  the  data  in  table  26,  this  reduction  in  costs  must  be 
made  primarily  in  the  freight  costs  and  terminal-market  charges. 

Live-poultry  shippers  and  dressing- plant  operators  in  Missouri 
compete  for  poultry,  many  country  buyers  using  both  marketing 
methods.  The  price  received  by  producers  is  assumed  to  be  the  same, 
in  this  case  15  cents  per  pound,  whether  the  poultry  is  bought  for 
shipment  alive  or  dressed.  For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis  pro- 
curement costs  usually  include  a  buyer's  commission  of  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  pound,  payments  for  country  assembly  which  are  mostly 
for  trucking  and  which,  vary  from  0.5  to  1.0  cent  per  pound,  and 
some  shrinkage. 

The  cost  of  country-plant  operation  to  the  live-poultry  shipper 
includes  office  charges,  some  financing,  the  cost  of  taking  in  poultry 
at  the  receiving  platform,  the  cost  of  holding  and  feeding  it  until  it 
is  loaded  into  a  car,  and  the  cost  of  loading.  In  the  case  of  the 
poultry  dresser  it  includes,  in  addition,  costs  of  slaughtering,  dress- 
ing, packing,  and  refrigeration,  together  with  a  shrinkage  from  loss 
of  blood  and  feathers  which  is  here  estimated  at  10  percent  of  live 
weight  purchased.  The  actual  shrinkage  is  probably  between  11  and 
12  percent,  but  is  partly  offset  by  some  gains  in  weight  through 
feeding. 

To  the  live-poultry  shipper,  there  is  no  cost  of  package  but  to 
the  poultry  dresser  the  cost  varies  with  the  kind  of  package  and 
packing  used.  To  some  dressers,  it  is  greater  than  0.5  cent  per  pound 
but  this  figure  is  used  as  representative  of  an  average  outlay  for 
this  purpose. 
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The  remaining  costs  to  the  shipper  of  marketing  live  poultry  are 
advanced  by  the  receiver  to  be  deducted  later  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale.  A  sample  account  sale  or  return  to  the  shipper  is  shown 
in  figure  39  in  which  the  items  on  the  left  show  the  charges  assessed 
against  the  shipment,  the  advance  or  draft  to  the  shipper,  and  the 
final  return  or  check;  those  on  the  right  account  for  the  sale. 


January  1,  1936. 
New  York  Live  Poultry  Commission  Company, 
West  Washington  Market, 
New  York  City,  New  York. 

Sold  for  the  account  of 

Middle  Western  Poultry  Shipping 

Company, 
Sedalia,  Missouri. 
Car  No.  1667  84  coops 


Draft $2,  500.  00 

Freight 284.80 

Coops 71.40 

Cartage 44.20 

Unloading 50.00 

Carman 75.00 

Feed 9.00 

Commission 160.00 

Check 286.10 

Total $3,480.50 


12,  000  lbs.  Fowl  @ 

.23 

$2,  760.  00 

2,  000  lbs.  Leg  Fowl 

.18 

360.  00 

800  lbs.  Chickens 

.22 

176.  00 

1,  000  lbs.  Cox 

.15 

150.  00 

150  lbs.  Dux 

.18 

27.00 

50  lbs.  Geese 

.15 

7.50 

bags  of  feed 

16,  000  lbs. 

$3 

,  480.  50 

Figure  39. — A  sample  account  of  sale  for  live  poultry  at  New  York  City. 

Since  the  designation  of  New  York  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  as  amended  in  1935  to  include  poultry, 
there  have  been  changes  in  the  business  methods  of  the  receivers. 
Many  of  the  receivers  have  obtained  licenses  as  dealers  under  that 
act  and  buy  poultry  outright.  But  an  account  of  sale  is  still  sent 
to  each  shipper.  Costs  and  charges  under  the  new  methods  are 
essentially  unchanged. 

The  first  item  shown  on  the  left,  "Draft  $2,500.00",  represents  an 
amount  drawn  by  the  shipper  against  the  New  York  receiver  as  soon 
as  the  car  is  loaded.  The  draft,  an  important  part  of  the  credit 
structure,  representing  a  substantial  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
shipment,  enables  the  shipper  to  have  the  use  of  a  part  of  his  invest- 
ment prior  to  completion  of  the  sale.  The  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  draft  is  often  arranged  before  the  car  is  actually  shipped.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  shipper  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  of 
drawing  against  his  carload.  Returns  on  one  group  of  146  cars 
showed  that  there  were  only  3  against  which  no  drafts  were  drawn. 
On  the  143  cars  against  which  drafts  were  drawn,  the  average  was 
91  percent  of  the  total  value  of  the  carload. 

Occasionally  the  shipper  may  draw  more  against  the  shipment 
than  it  is  actually  worth.  The  receiver  often  honors  such  over- 
drafts either  because  the  shipper  is  a  good  client  whose  shipments 
are  not  to  be  lost  or  because  the  shipper  is  a  good  credit  risk.  Of 
the  143  cars  upon  which  drafts  were  drawn,  23  were  overdrafted  on 
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the  average  of  $110  per  car.  Of  the  120  cars  upon  which  drafts  were 
drawn  but  not  overdrafted,  the  draft  was  89  percent  of  the  settlement 
value.  Some  indication  of  the  importance  of  overdrafts  to  the  finan- 
cial structure  of  this  industry  is  indicated  in  the  item  "due  from 
shippers"  in  table  27. 

When  a  car  is  overdrafted  the  usual  procedure  (if  the  draft  is 
honored)  is  to  charge  it  off  on  succeeding  shipments.  If  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  balance  left  in  later  cars  to  pay  off  the  overdraft, 
this,  added  to  subsequent  overdrafts,  soon  places  the  receiver  in  the 
position  of  a  creditor  as  well  as  receiver,  in  which  position  he  may 
influence  the  policies  of  that  shipper.  His  function  then  becomes 
no  longer  that  of  an  agent  working  on  commission,  but  more  nearly 
resembles  that  of  a  partner.  The  degree  of  industry  control  that  may 
be  exercised  by  the  receiver  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 


OKLA.      !       KANS.      \  MO. 

ARK.  NEBR. 


K> 


ILL.        ;         1ND.        !  AVERAGE 

TENN.  OHIO 


BAE  32082 

Figure   40.— Live-Poultry    transportation   Costs    per   Pound   From    10 
States  to  New  York  City,  1935. 

Freight  cost  increases  with  distance  from  New  York. 

The  next  item,  "Freight  $284.80",  represents  the  amount  paid  for 
freight  and  car  rental.  This  is  the  largest  single  charge  assessed 
against  the  shipment.  It  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  market 
and  the  freight  classification  rates  for  the  territory  from  which  the 
shipment  originates.  The  freight  charges  (fig.  40)  are  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  a  16,000-pound  car. 

The  car  rental  does  not  vary  to  quite  the  extent  that  the  freight 
rates  do,  inasmuch  as  several  States  have  the  same  car  rental.  Ohio 
and  Indiana  are  the  lowest  at  0.28  cent  per  pound  with  Oklahoma  the 
highest  at  0.42  cent  per  pound.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  the  account 
sale  there  is  but  one  item  "freight"  and  nothing  is  shown  for  car 
rental.  This  is  because  the  railroad  renders  a  total  bill  and  pays  the 
car  company  its  share  for  the  car  rental.  The  Palace  Live  Poultry 
Car  Co.  furnishes  these  cars. 

The  item  "Carman  $75.00"  represents  an  advance  usually  given 
by  the  receiver  upon  delivery  of  the  car  in  New  York  City.  The 
carman  or  attendant,  however,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  shipper  who 
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pays  his  salary  and  expenses.  Some  carmen  are  paid  by  the  day  or 
the  trip :  others  are  paid  on  a  straight  salary  plus  a  percentage  of 
any  gain  in  weight  of  the  poultry.  If  the  car  is  shipped  from  a  point 
west  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis,  the  railroad  gives  the  carman  free  re- 
turn transportation  from  these  points  to  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Otherwise  the  railroad  does  not  furnish  any  return  transpor- 
tation. The  cost  of  carmen  varies,  the  lowest  in  figure  40,  0.42  cent 
per  pound  for  Ohio,  and  the  highest,  0.62  cent  for  Kansas. 

The  item  'Teed  $9.00"  represents  feed  bought  in  New  York  after 
the  arrival  of  the  car  and  not  total  feed  used  en  route  which  amounts 
to  about  $90  for  16,000-pound  car  from  Missouri.  This  does  not 
always  appear  upon  an  account  sale  because  often  enough  is  left  in 
the  car  upon  arrival  in  New  York  to  give  the  final  feed.  Should 
there  be  a  salable  surplus,  this  sale  is  recorded  as  "bags  of  feed" 
on  the  right  of  the  "account  sale." 

The  cost  of  transportation  (fig.  40)  includes  freight,  car  rental, 
carman,  and  feed.  All  of  these  costs  vary  considerably  with  the 
State  of  origin  of  the  poultry  because  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
distance  from  the  market  and  the  number  of  days  in  transit. 

Upon  arrival  at  New  York  City  the  poultry  is  fed  before  being 
unloaded  in  order  to  keep  the  shrinkage  as  low  as  possible.  It  is 
then  inspected,  unloaded,  placed  in  coops,  and  sold  to  the  various 
slaughterhouses  or  trucked  to  the  receivers'  places  of  business  for  sale 
later.  The  charges  for  unloading,  coops,  and  trucking  warrant  de- 
tailed discussion  for  they  have  resulted  in  much  controversy. 

The  charge  paid  by  the  receiver  and  deducted  from  the  shipper's 
return  for  unloading  a  car  of  live  poultry  is  $50  ($52  since  January 
1936),  five  workers  receiving  $45  and  the  contractor  who  furnishes 
this  crew,  getting  $5.  The  contractor  deducts  $1  per  man  per  week 
for  union  dues.  Under  the  present  contract  in  effect  since  September 
1935,  there  is  an  additional  charge  of  $25  per  car  for  lightening 
when  this  service  is  performed.  By  lightening  is  meant  the  partial 
unloading  of  a  car  on  1  day  with  the  remainder  of  the  poultry  in  the 
car  to  be  unloaded  later. 

Observation  of  the  unloading  of  376  cars  in  1935  indicated  that, 
on  the  average,  it  takes  less  than  3  hours.  This  time  includes  the 
weighing  of  the  empty  coops  by  the  unloading  crew  before  they  un- 
load the  poultry.  On  the  basis  of  actual  time  worked,  a  puller  earn- 
ing $9  a  car  made  more  than  $3  an  hour.  However,  the  cost  per  car 
is  much  higher  than  the  weekly  wage  per  man  would  indicate  be- 
cause of  lack  of  regular  employment  among  the  members  of  the 
union  who  perform  this  service. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  discuss  the  social  desirability 
of  a  share-the-work  program,  but  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
increases  in  charges  applied  to  one  industry  operate  to  destroy  its 
ability  to  compete  with  other  similar  industries  in  which  laborers  are 
not  strongly  organized  and  to  which,  consequently,  the  increase  of 
labor  costs  through  a  share-the-work  program  has  not  been  applied. 
Officials  of  Local  No.  435.  the  puller's  union,  sav  that  all  of  the 
pullers  are  organized  and  that  there  are  about  250  members.  The 
decrease  in  carload  shipments  over  the  last  few  years  has  caused  the 
unloading  work  to  be  staggered  over  the  membership  of  the  union: 
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as  a  consequence  the  union  feels  it  necessary  to  make  this  high  un- 
loading charge,  to  provide  each  member  with  employment  at  a  living- 
wage . 

Keviewing  the  history  of  unloading  charges,  in  1902  each  of  four 
workers  received  $1.50  per  car,  a  total  cost  of  $6  per  car.  By  1908 
the  crew  had  been  increased  to  five  men  and  the  unloading  cost  to 
$12.  During  the  World  War  period  the  cost,  including  contractor's 
fee,  was  $15  per  car.  In  1921  the  charge  was  $6  per  man  and  $33 
per  car,  this  being  raised  in  1926  to  $10  per  man,  more  than  the 
charge  of  a  whole  crew  20  years  earlier.  In  1932  the  union  contract 
provided  for  a  $48  charge  per  car,  each  worker  getting  $8.50.  A 
puller  strike  in  September  1935  brought  the  cost  to  $50  per  car. 

Unloading  is  one  of  the  costs  that  makes  live-poultry  marketing 
more  expensive  than  dressed-poultry  marketing,  since  it  has  no  exact 
counterpart  in  this  latter  method.  For  this  reason  the  possibilities 
of  reducing  the  unloading  cost  should  be  carefully  considered.7  As- 
suming 16,000  pounds  of  poultry  per  car,  the  unloading  charge  of 
$50  makes  the  cost  0.31  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  interest  of  increased  efficiency  this  cost  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  if  the  labor  union  would  abandon  its  present  policy 
of  making  work  for  all  its  members.  On  the  basis  of  full-time  em- 
ployment, the  pullers  could  work  at  a  much  lower  rate  and  still  have 
a  greater  income  per  man  per  week,  but  to  do  this  some  members  of 
the  union  would  have  to  seek  other  employment — a  result  they  must 
face  in  any  event  if  the  freight  volume  within  the  industry  continues 
to  decline.  This  decline,  as  evidenced  by  a  freight  volume  of  5,387 
cars  in  1935  compared  with  7,641  cars  in  1934  and  steady  reductions 
since  1927  (see  table  1)  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  just  such  a  policy  as 
has  been  followed  which  contributed  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  fac- 
tors causing  an  increase  in  the  use  of  motor  trucks  for  live-poultry 
transportation.    There  is  no  unloading  charge  on  truck  shipments. 

With  150  men  on  call.  30  carloads  of  poultry  could  be  unloaded 
between  7  and  10  o'clock  each  morning  and  30  more  betAveen  10  and 
1  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  With  the  greater  regularity  of  employ- 
ment gained  by  fitting  the  number  of  helpers  to  the  job,  the  charge 
per  car  could  be  reduced  and  at  the  same  time  the  worker's  average 
weekly  income  increased. 

Unloading  two  cars  a  day  might  be  considered  difficult,  but  it  is 
not  too  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  need  rarely  happen  if 
the  number  of  unloaders  were  adjusted  to  the  average  daily  re- 
ceipts. To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  practice, 
now  demanded  by  buyers  or  slaughterhousemen,  of  unloading  all 
cars  at  about  the  same  time  so  that  a  separate  crew  is  needed  for 
each  car.  However  convenient  to  the  slaughterhousemen,  it  is  an 
expensive  procedure.  Savings  of  this  character,  which  might  be 
made  by  a  revision  of  the  policies  of  the  labor  unions  and  which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  restoring  the  freight  volume  in  the 
industry,  or  at  least  checking  its  further  decline,  are  of  very  great 


7  Under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  an  order,  effective  Aug.  3,  1936.  was  issued 
which  found  the  reasonable  charge  for  unloading  to  be  $34  per  car  instead  of  $52. 
Opposition  to  this  resulted  in  a  strike  due  to  the  refusal  of  labor  unions  to  furnish 
laborers  at  the  rate  of  $5.50  per  man  per  car  instead  of  $9.  The  contractors  petitioned 
for  a   rehearing,   which  was   granted. 
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importance  to  the  union  employees  themselves  as  well  as  to  others 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  industry. 

Poultry  is  unloaded  from  the  car  into  long  coops,  wooden  coops  6 
feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  12  inches  high,  weighing  from  TO  to  100 
pounds  when  empty.  The  average  net  weight  of  poultry  contained 
in  57,000  long  coops  in  1935  was  189  pounds  per  coop.  Live  poultry 
brought  into  New  York  City  by  truck  or  express  is  carried  in  baskets, 
sometimes  steel  or  wire  but  ordinarily  wooden.  This  poultry,  too,  is 
unloaded  into  the  regular  long  coops  which  hold  the  poultry  from 
two  to  three  baskets  depending  upon  the  class  of  poultry.  The  New 
York  Coop  Co.  (formerly  the  New  Jersey  Coop  Co.)  provides  most 
of  the  long  coops  used  by  live-poultry  dealers  who  receive  freight 
shipments.  It  delivers  sound,  clean  coops  at  the  car  door  for  a  rental 
of  85  cents  per  coop.  The  slaughterhouseman  takes  his  purchase 
from  the  car  in  these  coops  and  later  may  use  them  for  maintaining 
his  own  stock  of  live  poultry.  He  is  paid  20  cents  for  returning  a 
coop.  The  coop  transaction  thus  yields  the  slaughterhouseman  a 
small  miscellaneous  income  but  requires  no  direct  cash  outlay  since 
the  rental  is  deducted  from  the  shipper's  return. 

Before  July  1934,  the  rental  charge  was  $1  per  coop,  the  slaughter- 
houseman receiving  35  cents  for  its  return.  Changes  made  at  that 
time  reduced  the  coop  charge  by  15  cents.  The  slaughterhouseman 
gave  up  15  cents  per  coop  and  the  coop  company  made  no  concession 
whatsoever,  unless  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  coops 
actually  returned. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  coop  company,  coops  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Live  Poultry  Transit  Co.,  one  of  the  three  companies 
at  that  time  furnishing  live-poultry  freight  cars.  In  1911,  when  the 
Live  Poultry  Transit  Co.  discontinued  their  coop  service  as  an  un- 
profitable enterprise,  a  rental  of  25  cents  per  coop  was  in  effect. 
For  about  6  months  following,  each  of  the  receivers  conducted  his 
own  coop  business.  According  to  members  of  the  trade,  this  practice 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  receivers  and  much  confusion.  The 
receivers  then  agreed  to  accept  the  proposition  that  the  New  Jersey 
Coop  Co.  be  formed  to  furnish  all  the  coops  for  the  New  York 
market.  The  rental  has  been  gradually  increased  from  33  cents  a 
coop  at  that  time  to  $1  a  coop,  from  which  it  was  reduced  in  1934 
to  85  cents. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  coop  company  rents  coops  at  60  cents  each, 
allowing  30  cents  for  their  return.  Many  slaughterhousemen,  how- 
ever, furnish  their  own  coops,  being  allowed  from  75  cents  to  $1  by 
the  Newark  receiver.  This  allowance,  possible  because  a  flat  charge 
including  coop  rental  is  assessed  against  the  value  of  the  shipment, 
operates  as  a  competitive  device  to  attract  New  York  buyers. 

During  1935,  809  cars  of  live  poultry  received  in  New  York  aver- 
aged 84  coops  per  car.  The  shipper  paid,  therefore,  an  average 
of  $71.40  a  car,  or  about  0.4  cent  a  pound  for  coop  rental.  Many 
large  markets,  notably  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  make  no 
direct  charge  for  this  service.  As  it  is  a  service  which  benefits  the 
slaughterhouseman  by  giving  them  free  containers  for  transporting 
and  storing  the  poultry  already  purchased,  they  should  own  and 
furnish  the  coops.  The  coop  cost  would  then  appear  as  a  deprecia- 
tion charge. 
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Little  definite  information  is  available  for  use  in  evaluating  the 
coop  rental.  During  1935,  a  slaughterhouseman  could  have  bought 
such  a  coop  new  and  delivered  for  $1.65.  Goops  can  be  repaired  and 
used  many  times.  It  is  probable  that  many  are  lost.  The  coop 
company's  gross  income  of  55  cents  per  rental  must  cover  coop  losses 
and  depreciation,  coop  cleaning  and  repair,  and  delivery  of  coops  at 
the  car  door.  The  estimated  cost  per  trip  of  cleaning  and  repairing 
a  coop  is  15  cents. 

The  real  question,  however,  is  not  what  rental  is  profitable  to  the 
coop  company  but  rather  what  is  the  most  economical  way  of  supply- 
ing coops  to  the  industry.  It  is  doubtful,  on  this  basis,  whether  the 
existence  of  the  coop  company  can  be  justified  since  the  slaughter- 
houseman  is  the  logical  owner  of  the  coops.  When  going  to  the 
wholesale  market  to  restock  the' slaughterhouse  operator  could  carry 
his  own  coops  just  as  conveniently  as  he  now  carries  the  empty  coops 
of  the  coop  company.  His  own  regular  employees  could  clean  and 
repair  his  coops.  The  depreciation  would  be  reduced  by  the  greater 
care  that  would  result  if  they  were  his  own  property.  The  slaughter- 
house is  required  to  maintain  a  staff  of  laborers  which  is  used  effi- 
ciently only  about  2  days  out  of  each  week.  The  coop  cost  could  be 
reduced  if  the  union  would  revise  its  policy  to  permit  the  use  of  these 
laborers  for  assembling,  cleaning,  and  repairing  coops. 

The  long  coop  used  in  New  York  City  is  a  survival  of  the  time 
when  patent  poultry  cars  were  unknown.  Poultry,  moved  by  freight, 
was  carried  in  these  coops  on  flat  cars  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The 
coops  when  filled  are  considered  too  heavy  for  handling  by  two  men. 
The  union  contract  specifies  that  four  union  men  must  be  provided 
for  this  purpose.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  enforced,  this  provision 
penalizes  the  small  slaughterhouse  not  requiring  four  employees. 
Though  not  always  enforced,  it  still  remains  a  constant  threat  to 
slaughterhouse  operators  and  may  be  made  the  basis  for  picketing 
if  the  union  so  decides.  Abandoned  in  most  live-poultry  markets  for 
a  smaller  coop  which  can  be  easily  handled,  by  one  or  two  men,  the 
use  of  the  long  coop  might  equally  well  be  discarded  in  New  York 
City. 

One  of  the  services  performed  by  the  receiver  is  the  weighing  of 
the  poultry  as  it  is  unloaded  from  the  car.  He  provides  and  pays  the 
salary  of  the  weighmaster  and  furnishes  the  scale,  which  is  the  old- 
fashioned  movable-platform  type  (fig.  41). 

Both  the  shippers  who  own  the  poultry  and  the  slaughterhousemen 
who  buy  it  are  dissatisfied  with  the  weighing  service.  The  shippers' 
dissastisf  action  is  expressed  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention 
of  live-poultry  shippers  in  Kansas  City  in  1927,  which  stated:  "We 
urge  the  appointment  of  a  Federal  Government  weighmaster  and  the 
use  of  a  dial  scale  for  the  weighing  of  poultry."  The  buyers'  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  at  a  meeting  of  slaughterhouse  operators 
with  the  New  York  City  commissioner  of  markets  on  July  8,  1935, 
when  they  asked  that  the  weighmasters  be  an  independent  body  not 
in  the  employ  of  the  receivers  and  that  open-faced  modern  spring 
scales  be  used. 

There  is  some  supervision  of  the  weighing  in  New  York.  The 
Department  of  Public  Markets,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  New  York 
City  has  a  staff  of  scale  inspectors  who  make  occasional  check-ups 
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upon  the  scales  to  see  that  they  are  weighing  correctly.  Under  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  there  are  also  scalemen  who  check  both 
the  accuracy  of  the  weights  and  the  scales. 

After  being  weighed  the  poultry  already  sold  is  trucked  to  slaugh- 
terhouses ;  that  remaining  unsold  is  trucked  to  the  receiver's  place  of 
business  in  West  Washington  Market.  The  slaughterhouseman,  re- 
sponsible for  the  cartage  of  poultry  he  has  bought,  usually  uses  his 
own  truck  (fig.  42) .  Poultry  for  West  Washington  Market,  however, 
is  trucked  by  the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Trucking  Co.  On  the 
assumption  that  it  might  sometime  be  required  to  handle  the  entire 
receipts  of  the  railroad  terminal  to  West  Washington  Market,  it 


Figure  41. — Unloading  live  poultry  at  New  York  City. 

charges  50  cents  per  coop  on  all  coops  unloaded  from  the  cars.  Even 
though  the  entire  contents  of  a  car  is  bought  and  trucked  by  slaugh- 
terhousemen,  the  New  York  Live  Poultry  Trucking  Co.  still  receives 
its  trucking  fee  of  50  cents  per  coop.  The  trucking  company  often 
trucks  poultry  to  slaughterhouses  but  an  extra  charge  is  then  made. 
Of  556  cars  received  during  the  period  August  14  to  October  4,  1935, 
the  trucking  company  hauled  to  West  Washington  Market  about 
25  percent  of  the  coops  of  poultry  unloaded.  It  therefore  received 
about  $1.95  per  coop  actually  carted. 

The  justification  for  making  a  charge  for  tracking  all  coops  when 
only  a  part  of  the  service  is  actually  performed  is  not  apparent,  es- 
pecially as  experience  shows  that  the  receivers  not  only  do  not  require 
all  the  poultry  trucked  to  West  Washington  Market  but  probably 
could  not  accommodate  it  there  if  they  did.  Were  it  not  for  the 
trucking  charge  and  the  extra  charge  for  lightening  cars  (p.  76),  less 
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poultry  would  be  taken  to  West  Washington  Market  than  is  now  the 
case,  since,  without  the  charges,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  the 
poultry  in  the  patent  cars  even  after  paying  demurrage.  Facilities 
for  feed  and  care  of  poultry  in  patent  cars  are  probably  better  than 
those  available  in  West  Washington  Market. 

In  addition  to  the  trucking  service,  Iioaa  ever,  the  trucking  company 
employs  two  men,  loaders,  for  each  car.  They  load  the  coops  from 
the  scales  to  both  their  own  and  the  slaughterhouse  trucks.  These 
men  are  paid  $9  each,  plus  50  cents  for  insurance,  making  a  total 
charge  of  $19  a  car.  In  October  1935  the  cartage  rate  Avas  changed 
to  30  cents  per  coop  plus  $19  for  the  loaders.    The  cartage  charge  on 


Figure  42.- 


-Loading  live  poultry  on  a  slaughterhouseman's  truck  at  the  freight  yards  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  New  York  City. 


84  coops  at  50  cents  per  coop  Avas  $42  per  car;  under  the  new  rate, 
the  charge  at  30  cents  per  coop  is  $25  plus  $19  for  labor,  or  $44.20 
per  car,  an  increase  of  $2.20. 

TERMINAL  CHARGES 

In  comparing  these  charges  with  those  in  other  live-poultry  mar- 
kets the  entire  pricing  mechanism,  including  proA7isions  for  adequate 
grading  and  standardization  ser\7ices,  must  also  be  compared  if  re- 
ceiver efficiency  is  to  be  judged.  Differences  in  charges  betAveen 
different  markets  (which  is,  except  for  New  York  City,  all  of  the 
information  a  Available  to  this  study)  show  only  that  different  prac- 
tices are  being  followed,  and  on  this  basis  alone  it  may  not  be  in- 
ferred that  the  shipper  benefits  accordingly,  for  returns  to  shippers 
may  also  be  correspondingly  different.  Thus,  if  there  is  no  coop 
charge  to  the  shipper  but  coops  are  used,  the  slaughterhouse  may 
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bear  the  cost,  paying  lower  prices,  of  course,  and  so  reducing  the 
gross  value  of  the  car  to  the  shipper.  That  this  practice  may  be 
more  efficient  than  the  one  used  in  New  York  City  can  be  definitely 
determined  only  by  a  detailed  cost  survey  in  the  other  markets  as 
well  as  in  New  York. 

In  Newark  several  live-poultry  receivers  compete  partially  with 
those  of  New  York  City.  Handling  charges,  not  so  standardized  as 
in  New  York  except  for  unloading,  vary  with  different  receivers 
from  a  flat  rate  of  $260  to  one  of  $300  per  car  for  all  coop,  cartage, 
unloading,  and  commission  services.  In  Philadelphia,  not  an  im- 
portant freight  market  since  most  live  poultry  comes  in  by  truck  and 
express,  receivers  and  slaughterers  own  and  furnish  coops  without 
charge.  The  maximum  charge  there  for  unloading  and  cartage  is 
$60  per  car,  cartage  being  charged  only  when  poultry  is  actually 
hauled.  This  charge  with  the  standard  1-cent-per-pound-commis- 
sion  rate  brings  the  total  charge  to  the  shipper  to  $220  on  a  16,000- 
pound  car. 

Even  smaller  charges  are  assessed  against  the  live-poultry  shipper 
at  Chicago  where  buyers  also  own  coops  furnished  without  charge. 
The  receiver  pays  for  unloading.  Cartage,  20  to  25  cents  for  a  much 
smaller  coop,  or  about  $30  a  car,  is  charged  against  the  shipper 
who  also  pays  a  $3  inspection  fee  on  each  car.  The  total  charge  to 
the  shipper  at  Chicago,  then,  including  a  1-cent-a-pound  commission, 
is  about  $193  a  car,  or  $133  less  than  at  New  York  City. 

This  does  not  represent  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  return  to  the 
shipper  to  Chicago,  however,  since  the  average  wholesale  price  of 
live  fowl,  both  colored  and  Leghorn,  a  fair  measure  of  shipper's 
return,  was  1.7  cent  per  pound  higher  in  New  York  than  in  Chicago 
for  the  years  1932-34.  As  this  price  difference  is  equal  to  the  added 
costs  of  shipping  to  New  York  which  are  about  0.8  cent  per  pound 
for  higher  handling  charges,  0.3  cent  per  pound  for  extra  feed  and 
carman  charges,  and  0.6  cent  per  pound  difference  in  freight  charges 
based  on  shipment  from  Missouri,  the  shipper  receives  about  the 
same  net  return  for  a  car  at  either  market. 

The  rates  and  charges  at  New  York  City,  just  discussed,  are  those 
made  by  receivers  in  West  Washington  Market.  Two  other  receivers 
not  doing  business  there  make  different  charges.  The  first,  by  using 
its  own  coops  and  trucks,  reduces  these  charges  to  $271  per  car,  or 
$50  below  the  standard  charge.  This  is  a  cooperative  receiving  firm 
owned  by  a  small  group  of  slaughterhouses  using  most  of  the  poultry 
sent  them.  The  second,  with  somewhat  the  same  set-up  owning  its 
own  coops  and  trucks,  might  be  more  accurately  termed  a  terminal 
slaughterhouse  as  it  receives  and  slaughters  its  own  poultry.  With 
no  charge  for  coop  rental,  it  makes  a  $71  reduction  from  the  stand- 
ard service  charge  per  car,  or  a  total  charge  of  $252  to  the  shipper. 
These  two  concerns  handle  a  relatively  unimportant  volume  as 
compared  with  many  of  the  larger  receivers,  but  some  of  their 
methods  are  worth  additional  consideration. 

Total  returns  to  shippers  are  measured  in  terms  of  grades  and 
prices  as  well  as  in  service  charges,  and  no  information  is  available 
for  comparison  of  firms  on  this  basis.    The  point  of  interest  is  that 
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two  receivers  in  New  York,  together  with  numerous  receivers  in 
other  markets,  use  a  different  method  of  rendering  and  charging 
for  services  and  these  methods  appear  to  be  more  efficient  and 
equitable  than  those  used  by  the  majority  of  receivers  in  New  York 
City. 

THE  LIVE-POULTRY  WHOLESALE  RECEIVER 

For  his  fee  of  1  cent  a  pound,  the  receiver,  in  addition  to  selling 
the  poultry  and  paying  for  the  inspection  and  weighing,  makes 
collections  thus  taking  the  risk  of  uncollectible  accounts,  and  par- 
tially finances  the  shipper  with  drafts,  direct  cash  advances,  and 
price  guaranties.  A  study  of  typical  receiver  costs  for  the  period 
1925-34  indicates  that  this  charge  is  ample  to  cover  the  services 
rendered.  With  the  establishment  of  suitable  grading  and  with  an 
improvement  in  credit  conditions  within  the  industry,  this  charge 
might  well  be  reduced  20  to  25  percent. 

Table  27. — Average  comparative  balance  sheet  for  a  group  of  live-poultry 
receivers  at  New  York  City*  1925-34 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Assets: 
Cash.  .                          

Dol. 
4,234 

96,  540 

11,159 

6,025 

4,880 

54 

8,471 

Dol. 

7,258 

117,  896 

7,877 

4,110 

3,300 

148 

8,598 

Dol. 
3,846 

120,  671 

10,  766 

8,456 

14,  564 

53 

9,581 

Dol. 
3,707 

114,  519 

16,  445 

11, 422 

7,892 

424 

11, 192 

Dol. 

12,  538 

116,317 

20,  750 

5,597 

9,100 

813 

13,  645 

Dol. 
13,  203 

95, 103 

13,  272 

5,507 

2,700 

105 

16,  574 

Dol. 
15, 171 

74,  268 
11,  271 
5,281 
4,259 

154 

15,  581 

Dol. 
19, 190 

62,020 

8,981 

3,735 

3,500 

345 

17, 955 

Dol. 
20, 931 

63,  868 

6,888 

4,625 

1,715 

123 

14,  331 

Dol. 
21, 802 

Notes  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble  

53,  925 

3,348 

Due  from  shippers.  

7,651 

Drafts  paid  in  advance 

3,536 
273 

Other    assets   (furniture, 
good-will,  prepaid  insur- 
ance, stands  and  markets, 
etc.) 

6,028 

Total 

131,  363 

149, 187 

167, 937 

165,  601 

178,  760 

146,  464 

125, 985 

115,  726 

112,  481 

96,  563 

Liabilities: 
Bank  overdraft 

3,398 

19,  765 

45,  358 

1,500 

6,981 
10, 020 
51, 927 

2,452 

6,540 

7,853 
69,  562 
3,458 

6,107 

8,562 
59,  391 
8,489 

6,372 

8,447 
64,  365 
10, 500 

699 
6,276 
47,  705 
4,991 

399 

3,270 

34,  595 

4,063 

~~I,~259 

20, 192 
4,725 

33 
7,674 
18,831 
2,860 

152 

4,858 

Notes  and  loans  payable 

Accrued  liabilities 

23,  238 
2,018 

Total 

70, 021 

71,  380 

87, 413 

82, 549 

89,  684 

59,  671 

42,  327 

26, 176 

29, 398 

30,  266 

Capital  and  surplus " 

61,  342 

77,  807 

80,524 

83,  052 

89,  076 

86,  793 

83,  658 

89,  550 

83, 083 

66,  297 

From  data  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  field  investigation  section 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  supplemented  by 
data  from  other  sources,  an  average  balance  sheet  and  an  average 
operating  statement  were  made  annually  for  a  group  of  firms  that 
handle  about  40  percent  of  the  live  poultry  at  New  York  City. 
Although  the  use  of  different  sources  of  information  prevents  exact 
comparability  of  balance  sheet  and  operating  statement,  these  two  do 
accurately  indicate  the  economic  condition  of  this  branch  of  the 
industry.  Year-to-year  changes  are  not  as  important  as  the  trends 
that  are  shown.  Abrupt  changes  in  the  averages  from  year  to  year 
largely  reflect  the  failures  of  old  firms  or  the  entrances  of  new  ones. 

The  series  of  average  balance  sheets  in  table  27  shows  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  during  the  period  1925-34  in  the  financial  require- 
ments for  a  live-poultry  receiver.     Prominent  among  these  changes 
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is  the  impairment  of  credit  since  1929,  indicated  by  the  simultaneous 
increase  in  cash  and  reduction  in  bank  overdrafts.  Unable  to  ar- 
range for  bank  loans  as  easily  as  before  1929,  the  merchants  must 
keep  larger  cash  balances  with  which  to  do  business,  the  use  of  bank 
overdrafts  declining.  The  increase  in  cash  is  especially  important, 
for  after  1929,  with  the  lower  prices,  the  need  for  large  cash  balances 
was  less. 

The  balance-sheet  items  "notes  and  accounts  receivable'',  "loans  re- 
ceivable", and  "due  from  shippers"  roughly  represent  industry  financ- 
ing by  the  receiver.  The  difference  between  these  items  and  those 
for  "accounts  payable"  and  "notes  and  loans  payable"  indicates 
financing  from  the  receiver's  personal  resources  (table  28). 


Table  28. — Selected  receivable  and  payable  items  in  the  balance  sheets  of 
receivers  of  live  poultry  at  Netv  York  City,  1925-34 


Year 

Receiv- 
ables » 

Payables 2 

Differ- 
ence 

Year 

Receiv- 
ables i 

Payables2 

Differ- 
ence 

1925 

Dollars 
113,  724 
129,  883 
139,  893 
142,  386 
142,  664 

Dollars 
65, 123 
61,  947 
77, 415 
67,  953 
72,  812 

Dollars 
48,  601 
67,  936 
62,  478 
74,  433 
69,  852 

1930 

Dollars 
113,882 
90,  820 

74,  736 

75,  381 
64,  924 

Dollars 
53,  981 
37,  865 
21, 451 
26,  505 
28,  096 

Dollars 
59,  901 

1926  . 

1931 

1932 

1933. ._ 

52, 955 

1927 

53,  285 

1928 

48, 876 

1929 

1934 

36,  828 

i  Notes,  accounts  and  loans  receivable,  and  amounts  due  from  shippers. 
2  Notes,  loans,  and  accounts  payable. 

The  records  shown  above  are  presented  to  give  an  indication  of 
trends  within  the  industry.  Practices  are  not  so  highly  standardized 
as  to  make  these  records  applicable  to  any  individual  dealer.  During 
the  period  1930-35  some  dealers  were  actually  forced  out  of  business 
whereas  others  made  profits  regularly.  The  differences  between  deal- 
ers is  indicated  by  comparing  gross  sales  and  accounts  receivable. 
Since  the  live-poultry  industry  is  operated  on  a  weekly  settlement 
basis,  annual  sales  are  divided  by  52  to  approximate  the  value  of 
weekly  sales  (table  29).  Such  a  weekly  figure  may  not  represent  the 
sales  for  the  last  week  of  the  year,  but  it  is  suitable  for  comparing 
firms.  Accounts  receivable  as  a  percentage  of  average  weekly  sales 
indicate  that  the  period  between  sale  and  settlement  for  receiver  and 
slaughterhouse  transactions  may  average  considerably  longer  than  a 
week.  December  31,  1929,  was  on  Tuesday  and  the  same  date  in  1934 
came  on  Monday,  which  may  have  had  some  effect  on  the  amount  of 
accounts  receivable  on  the  records  of  the  receivers,  the  Tuesday  figures 
being  relatively  larger  since  settlements  are  usually  made  at  the 
end  of  each  week. 

The  data  show  that  the  accounts  receivable  were  generally  a  larger 
proportion  of  sales  in  1934  than  in  1929.  More  important,  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  dealers  in  the  regularity  with  which 
their  slaughterhousemen  pay  their  bills,  dealer  no.  2  not  receiving 
payment  nearly  so  promptly  as  no.  3.  The  business  capital  of  dealer 
no.  5  had  shrunk  so  low  that  he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  extend 
credit.  Dealer  no.  6  was  about  to  become  bankrupt  by  the  burden 
of  uncollectible  accounts. 
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Table  29. — Average  weekly  sales  and  customers'  accounts  receivable  for  S  live- 
poultry  receivers,  1929  and  1934 


1929 

1934 

Dealer  no. 

Average 
weekly 

sales 

Accounts 
receivable 

Accounts 

receivable 

as  percent 

of  sales 

Average 

weekly 

sales 

Accounts 
receivable 

Accounts 

receivable 

as  percent 

of  sales 

1__ 

Dollars 
60,  568 
63,  034 
99,  266 
27, 491 
68,  218 
105,  761 
33,  040 
13,  524 

Dollars 
67,  393 
109,  982 
93,  081 
70,  348 
135,  639 
221, 459 
52,  820 
24, 495 

Percent 
111.  27 
174. 48 
93.77 
255.  89 
198. 83 
209.  40 
159.  87 
181. 12 

Dollars 
42, 243 
45,  624 
55,  334 
14,  014 
17,  963 

2,772 
57, 337 

5,822 

Dollars 
68,  537 
93,  506 
63,237 
25, 061 
15,  510 
22, 056 
111,802 
19,  692 

Percent 
162.  24 

2 

204.  95 

3    . 

114.  28 

4... 

178.  83 

5 

86.34 

6    .  . 

795.67 

194. 99 

8 

338.  23 

The  live-poultry  receivers  occupy  a  very  important  position  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  industry.  They  serve  as  a  connecting- 
link,  paying  cash  in  advance  to  the  shipper  and  selling  on  credit  to 
the  slaughterhouse  operator.  It  is  important  that  they  maintain 
their  financial  resources  if  they  are  to  discharge  this  responsibility 
adequately.  The  balance  sheet  does  not  show  that  this  ability  has 
been  seriously  impaired  although  there  have  been  some  losses  and 
business  failures.  A  continuation  of  the  trend  of  the  last  5  or  6 
years,  however,  must  eventually  injure  the  receiver's  financial  posi- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  real  concern. 

An  average  operating  statement  is  shown  in  table  30.  The  term 
"returns  to  shippers"  as  here  calculated  refers  to  the  gross  wholesale 
value  of  the  carload  as  determined  by  the  receiver.  In  making 
actual  returns  to  the  shipper,  marketing  costs  previously  discussed 
have  to  be  deducted  from  this  figure. 
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The  loss  in  weight  between  receipt  and  sale  of  poultry  is  partly 
physical  shrinkage,  and  partly  weight  allowance  to  reimburse  the 
slaughterhouse  operator  for  any  unsalable  poultry  that  may  have 
been  included  in  the  purchase.  Weight  allowances  have  decreased 
rapidly  since  1929,  indicating  that  with  declining  incomes  the  re- 
ceivers were  less  liberal  than  in  the  earlier  years  when  prices  were 
higher  and  commissions  more  liberal.  Other  weight  allowances  are 
often  made  at  the  car  door.  No  record  of  these  allowances  is  avail- 
able since  tliey  are  part  of  the  shipper's  shrinkage. 

Although  gross  sales  and  gross  returns  to  shippers  should  be  iden- 
tical from  the  point  of  view  of  a  commission  receiver,  cash  and 
poundage  allowances  are  made  on  sales,  and  hence  the  net  value  of 
sales,  as  shown  in  table  30  is  less  than  the  gross  returns  to  shippers. 
These  allowances  are  deductions  from  the  income  of  live-poultry 
receivers  and  are  one  reason  why  commissions  earned  are  not  equiv- 
alent to  commissions  charged. 

Commissions  earned  constitute  the  receiver's  gross  income.  Al- 
though the  commissions  earned  amounted  to  over  1  cent  per  pound 
in  the  years  prior  to  1930,  the  actual  gross  income  from  which  the 
receiver  could  deduct  expenses  was  usually  considerably  less.  Only 
in  1929,  the  year  of  highest  prices,  was  the  actual  gross  income  above 
1  cent  per  pound.  The  shrinkage  in  earned  commission  arises  out 
of  weight  losses,  sales  at  prices  below  those  returned  to  shippers, 
and  sales  allowances,  and  makes  losses  on  sales  typically  exceed  the 
gains. 

The  expenses  in  group  8,  including  salaries  of  the  owners  of  the 
business,  declined  after  1929.  Its  changes  from  year  to  year,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  it  was  not  a  predetermined  figure  but  depended 
on  the  earnings  of  the  business  and  therefore  is  not  properly  to  be 
considered  as  a  price  paid  for  management  but  rather  is  a  residual 
item  corresponding  to  earnings.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  included 
among  the  regular  operating  expenses,  although  it  is  recognized 
that  some  management  expense  should  properly  be  included. 


Table  31. 


-Value  and  tueight  loss  between  purchase  and  sale  and  excess  of  value 
loss  over  value  of  weight  loss,  New  York  City,  1925-34 


Loss  in 

Loss  in 

Excess  of 

Loss  in 

Loss  in 

Excess  of 

weight 

Value  of 

value 

value  loss 

weight 

Value  of 

value 

value  loss 

Year 

between 

weight 

between 

over 

Year 

between 

weight 

between 

over 

purchase 

loss ' 

purchase 

value  of 

purchase 

loss  ' 

purchase 

value  of 

and  sale 

and  sale 

weight 

and  sale 

and  sale 

weight 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1925 

14, 719 

4,195 

11,161 

6,966 

1930 

6,600 

1,683 

3,775 

2,092 

1926 

17, 911 

5,302 

19, 471 

14, 169 

1931 

7,566 

1,672 

4,843 

3,171 

1927 

16, 534 

4,514 

14, 629 

10, 115 

1932 

7,386 

1,300 

8,031 

6,731 

1928 

15,  903 

4,453 

13,  530 

9,077 

1933 

7,044 

1,043 

20,  001 

18,  958 

1929 

16,  291 

4,952 

9,970 

5,018 

1934 

3,629 

606 

11, 137 

10,  531 

Pounds  multiplied  by  price. 


The  value  of  weight  differences  subtracted  from  the  difference  in 
value  between  returns  to  shipper  and  net  sales  is  assumed  to  repre- 
sent the  cash  allowances  made  to  slaughterhouse  operators.  Taken 
as  a  whole  the  data  in  table  31  divides  itself  into  three  periods. 
The  first  of  these  includes  the  years  prior  to  1930  when  incomes  were 
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adequate  and  receivers  were  liberal  with  their  allowances.  The  sec- 
ond period  includes  1930,  1931,  and  part  of  1932  when  prices  were 
low,  commissions  were  considered  inadequate  as  a  source  of  income, 
and  cash  allowances  were  small.  In  the  last  period  when  commis- 
sions were  increased  the  gain  in  income  was  not  retained  by  the 
receiver  but  Avas  used  as  a  competitive  device,  part  of  which  goes 
to  the  slaughterhouse  as  a  sales  allowance. 

In  the  operating  expense  were  included  those  items  strictly  perti- 
nent to  the  operation  of  the  business,  the  only  exception  being  in 
the  case  of  bad  debts  which  may.  or  may  not,  be  a  necessary  expense. 
In  the  light  of  financial  conditions  among  the  slaughterhousemen, 
some  bad  debts  are  to  be  expected.  The  increase,  especially  since 
1931,  is  very  noticeable  and  constitutes  a  serious  marketing  problem. 
These  debts  reflect  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position  of  the 
slaughterhouses  and  retailers  who  cannot  absorb  their  own  losses  but 
pass  them  back  to  the  receivers. 

Receivers,  on  the  other  hand,  compete  for  volume  of  business  and 
for  solvent  slaughterhousemen  to  whom  they  can  sell  this  volume, 
upon  both  of  which  factors  their  prosperity  depends.  Under  con- 
ditions of  declining  volume  and  declining  consumer  demand  which 
have  maintained  since  1929,  however,  it  is  impossible  that  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  have  both.  Declining  demand  is  a  factor,  for  once 
the  wholesale  price  has  been  made,  the  poultry  is  passed  on  through 
the  slaughterhouse  to  the  retailer  with  adequate  mark-up  to  cover 
operating  margins,  but  unless  the  consumers  take  the  poultry  at  the 
price  offered  there  are  losses.  With  falling  demand  due  to  lower 
consumer  incomes,  the  prices  are  not  paid  and  the  retailer  takes 
a  loss. 

If  the  retailer  does  not  have  sufficient  capital  to  absorb  the  loss, 
it  is  passed  back  to  the  slaughterhouseman  and  if  his  capital  is  not 
sufficient,  then  the  receiver  must  absorb  the  loss.  The  capital  of  the 
retailers  and  slaughterhousemen  has  been  exhausted  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  more  and  more  of  the  burden  is  being  absorbed  by  the 
receivers  who  must  pay  it  and  extend  new  credit  if  their  consumer 
outlets  are  to  be  maintained.  Thus,  there  is  set  up  a  system  that  re- 
quires the  receiver  to  sustain  his  outlets  in  order  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  volume  of  business  to  yield  a  large  business  income,  but 
the  large  volume  also  increases  the  burden  of  bad  debts  which  must 
be  absorbed  by  this  income  if  his  own  capital  structure  is  to  remain 
unimpaired. 

Table  32  shows  these  same  items  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound  of 
live  poultry  sold.  In  1931,  1932.  and  1933.  the  receivers  operated 
for  about  0.80  cent  per  pound,  absorbed  considerable  bad  debts,  and 
had  only  small  losses  per  pound  of  poultry  sold.  These  data  indi- 
cate that  the  commission  charge  need  not  exceed  0.80  cent  per 
pound  if  marketing  efficiency  can  be  increased  enough  to  make  the 
slaughterhouses  and  retailers  solvent.  An  adequate  inspection  and 
grading  system  by  a  disinterested  agency  would  also  be  necessary 
in  order  to  pass  the  burden  of  poor-quality  poultry  back  to  the 
shipper.  This  would  eliminate  large  shrinkages  and  sales  allow- 
ances, since  the  receiver  would  not  be  risking  the  loss  of  either  a  prin- 
cipal or  an  outlet. 

Most  items  in  table  32  show  no  important  change  throughout  the 
10-year  period.     Item  3,  however,  has' declined  significantly  since 
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1929,  indicating  a  more  careful  scrutiny  of  this  class  of  expense  items 
by  the  management  as  income  declined.  Increases  in  item  6,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  offsetting  these  savings,  have  increased  total 
operating  expense  in  cents  per  pound,  resulting  in  lower  incomes  to 
officers  and  partners,  and  since  1929,  in  business  losses.  In  1925 
these  incomes  amounted  to  0.28  cent  which,  with  a  business  profit 
of  0.05  cent,  made  a  total  of  0.33  cent  per  pound.  In  1929,  the  total 
was  again  0.35  cent  per  pound,  but  in  1934  the  salary  of  partners  and 
officers  had  shrunk  to  0.18  cent  per  pound,  from  which  a  loss  of 
0.11  cent  must  be  subtracted,  leaving  a  remainder  of  only  0.07  cent 
and  this  on  a  smaller  volume  of  business. 

Table  32. — Average  operating  expenses  per  pound  of  poultry  sold  oij  a  group  of 
J  ire-poultry  receivers  in  Neio  York  City,  1925-34 


Item 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Gross  income  per  pound  of  sales 

Expenses  per  pound  of  sales: 

1.  Salaries,  wages  and  expense  of 

employees 

2.  Feed,  coops,  cartage,  supplies, 

and  auto  expenses 

3.  Buying,  sales  promotion,  travel, 

charity,  etc 

4.  Rent,  light,  heat,  and  building 

Cents 
0.97 

.26 
.10 
.19 
.02 

.03 

.01 

Cents 
1.00 

.25 

.10 

.16 

.02 

.03 
.07 

Cents 
0.90 

.23 

.10 

.17 

.01 

.03 
.06 

Cents 
0.94 

.23 

.11 

.18 

.02 

.03 
.05 

Cents 
1.12 

.26 
.12 
.18 
.02 

.03 

.13 

Cents 
0.93 

.26 

.11 

.16 

.03 

.05 
.08 

Cents 
0.79 

.24 

.10 

.16 

.02 

.03 
.07 

Cents 
0.79 

.22 

.12 

.13 

.03 

.02 
.13 

■Cents 
0.81 

.23 

.10 

.13 

.03 

.03 
.13 
.00 

Cents 
0.86 

.24 
.09 
.14 
.03 

5.  Auditing,  legal,   insurance,   de- 

preciation, etc 

6.  Bad  debts  written  off  ...  _    ____ 

.03 
.20 

7.  Commission  and  brokerage. .  .. 

.01 

Total 

.61 

.63 

.60 

.62 

.74 

.69 

.62 

.65 

.65 

.74 

8.  Officers'  and  partners'  salary 

9 .  Nonoperating  expense 

.28 
.03 

.28 
.03 

.23 
.03 

.26 
.04 

.30 
.03 

.22 

.02 

.17 
.02 

.16 
.02 

.16 
.03 

.18 
.05 

Total 

.31 

.31 

.26 

.30 

.33 

.24 

.19 

.18 

.19 

.23 

Total  all  expense 

.92 

.94 

.86 

.92 

1.07 

.93 

.81 

.83 

.84 

.97 

Profit  or  loss  carried  to  surplus 

.05 

.06 

.04 

.02 

.05 

.00 

-.02 

-.04 

-.03 

-.11 

Some  types  of  expenses  have  little  relationship  to  the  total  volume 
of  poultry  handled;  others  vary  directly  with  volume.  The  cost 
of  physical  equipment,  for  instance,  must  vary  with  the  amount  of 
such  equipment  necessary  to  carry  the  peak  load,  but  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  remains  as  a  burden  to  all  poultry  handled  even  when  the 
equipment  is  not  all  in  use.  Outlay  for  physical  equipment,  building, 
and  some  form  of  labor  are  the  fixed  costs  of  an  industry.  The 
other  costs,  such  as  feed,  labor  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the 
product,  and  some  of  the  supplies  are  the  variable  costs.  Those 
industries  in  which  the  fixed  costs  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  can  usually  reduce  their  total  expense  per  unit  of  volume  by 
increasing  their  volume  of  business.  Those  industries  in  which 
the  variable  expenses  are  a  large  proportion  of  total  costs  find  that 
total  expense  per  unit  of  volume  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  with 
smaller  total  volumes. 

Size  of  firm  in  relation  to  proportion  of  types  of  cost  is  important 
in  any  industry.  Data  were  not  available  in  such  form  that  a  com- 
plete separation  on  the  basis  of  fixed  and  variable  costs  could  be 
made.     The  available  data  were  taken  from  five  firms  for  10  years, 
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and  were  adjusted  for  the  fact  that  the  expense  in  different  years 
varies  and  for  the  fact  that  in  a  firm  under  one  management  the 
expense  outlay  is  different  than  in  a  similar  firm  under  a  different 
management.  These  adjustments  were  applied  to  the  operating 
costs  with  the  exception  of  bad  debts  as  classified  in  table  30.  The 
adjusted  total  annual  direct  operating  expenses  were  correlated  with 
the  annual  volume  of  poultry  sold,  similarly  adjusted,  with  a  result- 
ing coefficient  of  correlation  of  0.951  and  a  coefficient  of  regression 
which  indicated  that  for  every  increase  of  100,000  pounds  in  the 
volume  of  poultry  handled,  the  total  operating  expense  increased 
by  $455.  Figure  43  shows  this  relationship.  The  data  show  that 
the  volumes  of  business  on  which  the  following  analysis  is  based 
varied  from  about  4,000,000  to  20,000,000  pounds  per  year. 
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figure  43.— relationship  between  operating  expense  ,and    volume   of 
Poultry  Sold  by  Live-Poultry  Receivers  in  New  York  City. 

Outlay  increases  with  volume  handled. 

This  is  important  because  large  volume,  unless  associated  with 
correspondingly  large  bad  debts,  greatly  increases  the  owner's  income 
and  makes  him  much  more  formidable  as  a  competitor. 

The  data  in  figure  43  are  again  presented  in  figure  44  in  terms  of 
cents  per  pound.  This  shows  that  economies  resulting  from  large 
size  have  mostly  been  realized  with  a  volume  of  10,000,000  pounds 
per  year.  With  smaller  volume,  costs  increase  rapidly  while  with 
large  volume,  costs  decline  but  slowly.  Figure  44  also  verifies  the 
previous  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  commission  charge  showing 
that  operating  expenses  which,  in  this  case,  exclude  bad  debts  and 
salary  to  officers  and  partners,  amount  to  less  than  0.60  cent  per 
pound  at  a  volume  of  10,000,000  pounds.  Consequently,  the  addition 
of  0.20  cent  per  pound  to  cover  these  two  items  should  be  ample 
to  reimburse  the  receiver  if  enough  improvement  in  efficiency  can  be 
made  to  create  a  condition  of  solvency  among  the  operators  of  the 
slaughterhouses,  and  thereby  reduce  the  amount  of  bad  debts  the 
receiver  must  absorb. 
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Summarizing  the  data  on  operating  costs  for  receivers,  the  folloAv- 
ing  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration : 

(1)  Sales  allowances  each  year  for  the  last  10  years  have  amounted 
to  from  $3,775  to  more  than  $20,000  per  year  on  an  average  yearly 
volume  of  approximately  10,000,000  pounds.  These  sales  allow- 
ances are  deductions  from  receivers'  incomes  and  are  said  to  go  to 
slaughterhouses  as  reimbursement  for  unsalable  goods.  A  grading 
service  in  connection  with  the  inspection  service  now  operating 
should  be  used  so  that  trade  allowances  could  be  discontinued. 

(2)  The  data  show  that  losses  due  to  bad  debts  have  increased 
rapidly  during  the  depression.  As  will  be  shown  later,  this  problem 
is  part  of  the  operating  cost  of  slaughterhouses.  Undoubtedly  re- 
forms can  be  instituted  which  will  make  slaughterhouse  operation 
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figure  44.— operating  expense  per  pound  and  volume  of  poultry  sold 
by  Live-Poultry  receivers  in  new  York  City. 

Outlay  per  pound  declines  as  volume  is  increased. 

more  profitable.  The  introduction  of  these  reforms  and  a  more 
careful  supervision  of  credit  would  decrease  receivers'  losses  from 
bad  debts. 

(3)  The  income  of  officers  and  partners  is  a  residual  or  surplus 
consideration.  The  data  for  years  following  1929  indicate  that  this 
income  prior  to  that  year  was  greater  than  necessary  to  cause  these 
receivers  to  continue  to  serve  this  industry.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  a  proper  income  should  be  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  charge 
for  this  service  need  not  exceed  0.16  cent  per  pound. 

The  services  of  the  receiver  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  might 
be  evaluated  as  follows : 

Cent  per 
pound 

Wages 0.23 

Coops,  cartage,  etc .10 

Buying  and  selling .12 

Building    expense .03 

Auditing  and  legal .03 

Bad  debts .08 

Income  of  officers  and  partners .16 

Total .75 
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This  last  item  should  represent  the  commission  charge  if  no  allow- 
ances were  made.  Even  if  some  physical  shrinkage  is  necessary  the 
commission  charge  should  not  exceed  0.80  cent  per  pound. 

THE  LIVE-POULTRY  SLAUGHTERHOUSE 

The  live-poultry  problem  in  New  York  City  is  to  a  large  extent; 
one  of  marketing  efficiency.  Decreases  in  marketing  costs  are  neces- 
sary if  the  live-poultry  industry  is  to  be  placed  on  a  basis  on  which 
it  can  compete  with  dressed  poultry.  Most  of  the  agencies  and  organ- 
izations previously  considered  should  make  contributions  to  this  end. 
Live -poultry  receivers  should  lower  their  charge  by  at  least  0.20  cent 
per  pound,  though  only  if  their  sales  allowances  and  bad  debts  can 
be  reduced.  Since  bad  debts  arise  largely  out  of  the  failure  of  the 
slaughterhouse  operators  to  discharge  their  financial  obligations, 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  operating  costs  and  margins  of 
slaughterhouses. 

In  this  survey  there  was  no  way  of  tracing  the  extent  to  which 
slaughterhouses  are  controlled  by  receivers.  In  an  industry  in  which 
volume  is  important  and  price  concessions  are  common,  direct  slaugh- 
terhouse connections  facilitate  the  movement  of  poultry  through 
glutted  markets. 

During  the  progress  of  this  survey,  weekly  purchase  records  were 
gathered  for  33  slaughterhouses  in  New  York  City  for  the  period 
from  March  1  to  May  31,  1935.  Data  for  eight  of  these  slaughter- 
houses are  presented  in  table  33.  These  data  were  selected  to  show 
slaughterhouses  with  varying  volumes  of  business  and  with  different 
selling  methods.  The  firms  are  listed  according  to  code  in  order  that 
the  identity  of  the  firms  will  not  be  revealed,  since  it  was  only  upon 
th&  basis  of  agreement  to  do  this  that  the  data  were  made  available. 
The  letter  W  indicates  a  wholesale  slaughterhouse,  in  which  over 
75  percent  of  the  sales  were  made  to  retailers.  The  letters  WR  indi- 
cate that  between  50  and  75  percent  of  the  sales  were  made  to  retail- 
ers. The  letters  B.W  indicate  that  only  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the 
sales  were  made  to  retailers  and  R  indicates  a  firm  which  made  over 
75  percent  of  the  sales  directly  to  consumers  and  was  for  the  most 
part  a  retail  concern. 

The  sellers  of  poultry  to  the  eight  slaughterhouses  were  also  coded. 
Nos.  1  to  25  were  regular  receivers  whose  places  of  business  were  in 
New  York  City.  Nos.  1  to  4  with  the  letters  NJ  were  receivers  whose 
places  of  business  Avere  in  New  Jersey.  Nos.  1  to  27,  followed  by  the 
letter  S,  were  slaughterhouses,  and  these  sales  represent  accommoda- 
tion sales  or  cases  where  one  slaughterhouse  purchased  goods  for 
another.  Nos.  1  to  14,  followed  by  the  letter  U,  were  unknown.  In 
some  instances,  they  were  slaughterhouses;  in  others,  truck  drivers; 
and  in  still  others,  they  represented  direct  sales  from  producers  to 
slaughterhouses. 

In  presenting  these  data,  3  weeks  were  selected  from  the  16- week 
period.  These  weeks  were  selected  at  or  near  the  middle  of  each 
month.  The  week  ended  April  19  shows  some  of  the  effect  of  the 
Easter  holiday  in  the  total  volume  of  poultry  handled  by  these 
slaughterhouses. 
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Slaughterhouse  Wl  apparently  was  rather  independent  and  bought 
from  almost  all  receivers,  both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with- 
out any  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  buy  mostly  in  any  one  place. 
Slaughterhouse  W6,  however,  bought  mostly  from  receivers  nos.  3 
and  17.  Slaughterhouse  W9  bought  heavily  from  receivers  nos.  16 
and  17,  with  consistent  purchases,  but  in  smaller  quantities,  from 
receiver  no.  1  slaughterhouse  no.  3.  Slaughterhouse  "W12  bought 
heavily  from  receivers  nos.  3  and  12.  Slaughterhouse  TT13  bought 
consistently  large  quantities  from  receiver  no.  1.  Slaughterhouse 
W22  bought  consistently  from  receivers  nos.  12,  17,  and  3NJ.  The 
other  two  slaughterhouses  showed  similar  tendencies  to  buy  the  bulk 
of  their  volume  from  few  sources. 

These  data  show  that  not  all  slaughterhousemen  are  limited  in 
the  source  of  their  purchases.  They  show  that  all  slaughterhouse- 
men  do  some  shopping  about.  They  also  indicate  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  slaughterhousemen  to  buy  the  bulk  of  their  goods  from 
a  limited  number  of  receivers. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  that  in  each  case  where  a  slaughter- 
houseman  buys  the  bulk  of  his  volume  from  a  few  sources  that  the 
ownership  of  his  business,  or  a  partnership  in  it,  has  passed  to  the 
receiver  in  question.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  in  most 
cases  a  line  of  credit  and  a  debt  to  the  receiver  are  involved  which, 
for  practical  purposes,  may  amount  to  the  same  thing. 


Table  34. — Comparative  balance  sheet  of  a  group  of  live-poultry  slaughterhouses 
in  New  York  City,  1926-34 

Item 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Assets: 

Cash 

Dol. 

2,392 
7,494 
822 
1,321 
5,363 
7,221 

Dol. 
1,362 
7,237 
982 
829 
5,507 
7,531 

Dol. 

904 
8,185 
2,115 

784 
5,541 
6,878 

Dol. 

785 
7,064 
1,455 

598 
6,232 
6,767 

Dol. 

948 
6,162 
2,743 

170 
5,314 
7,628 

Dol. 
1,079 
6,276 
1,939 
617 
5,183 
6,016 

Dol. 
1,966 
4,515 
1,799 
354 
3,777 
6,014 

Dol. 

872 
3,600 
1,354 

224 
2,815 
6,  575 

Dol. 
369 

5,041 

Notes  and  loans  receivable 

Inventory 

1,589 
278 

"Fnrnitnrp.  and  fixtnrfis 

3,535 

Land,  buildings,  and  leaseholds... 

2,749 

Total... 

24,  613 

23,448 

24,407 

22,  901 

22,  965 

21, 110 

18, 425 

15,  440 

13,  561 

Liabilities: 

Bank  overdraft  

1,460 
4,575 
1,661 
2,296 
4,660 

1,058 
3,775 
2,070 
3,823 
3,812 

2,445 

3,686 
3,701 
4,379 
2,904 

2,951 

1,485 
5,  210 
5,577 
2,581 

2,639 

1,574 
6,731 
4,664 
2,154 

2,946 
1,563 
6,287 
4,705 
1,946 

1,970 
1,429 
5,883 
3,792 
1,833 

1,644 

974 
5,627 
3,537 
1,692 

2,606 

Accounts  payable 

1,407 

Notes  and  loans  payable 

5,376 

Reserve  for  depreciation 

3,704 

Other  liabilities 

1,050 

Total 

14,  652 

14,  538 

17,115 

17,  804 

17,  762 

17,447 

14.  907 

13, 474 

14, 143 

Capital  and  surplus 

9,961 

8,910 

7,292 

5,097 

5,203 

3,663 

3,518 

1,966 

-582 

The  business  life  of  a  slaughterhouse  is  usually  short.  Out  of 
the  large  group  of  records  available  for  selection,  only  12  were 
found  which  were  continuous  for  9  years  and  in  this  group  some 
reorganizations  had  occurred.  From  these  data  there  was  made  an 
average  comparative  balance  sheet  for  the  9-year  period  1926-34, 
presented  in  table  31  to  show  the  financial  structure  of  a  slaughter- 
house. Live-poultry-marketing  problems  are  of  long  standing  inso- 
far as  slaughterhouses  are  concerned,  since  the  net  worth  of  the  busi- 
ness as  indicated  by  capital  and  surplus  has  declined  year  by  year 
throughout  the  period.  The  value  of  assets  has  declined.  The  value 
of  liabilities,  however,  has  not  followed  a  similar  course,  notes  and 
loans  payable  actually  increasing,  probably  representing  additional 
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investment  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  net  worth  of  the  busi- 
ness, therefore,  can  shrink  to  nothing  and  still  the  firm  can  continue 
to  operate  as  long  as  the  owner  is  the  principal  creditor. 

In  the  light  of  these  data,  the  problem  of  unpaid  accounts  as  an 
operating  expense  to  receivers  is  given  added  significance,  since  the 
data  shown  here  indicate  industrial  bankruptcy.  These  figures  also 
show  how  it  is  that  excessive  operating  expense,  part  of  which  may 
be  caused  by  monopolistic  control  of  some  operating  factors  by  out- 
side agencies,  can  be  borne  for  a  time  without  being  passed  on  to 
the  consumer  or  to  the  producer  of  the  product.  The  answer  in  this 
instance  is  that  capital  invested  in  the  industry  which  operators  can 
supply  or  borrow  may  bear  the  burden  of  these  added  costs  until 
this  capital  is  exhausted. 

One  further  point  of  significance  should  be  considered.  The  re- 
ceivers sell  on  credit.  These  data  show  that  the  security  for  their 
accounts  receivable  has  gradually  declined. 

In  breaking  down  the  expense  of  operating  live-poultry  slaughter- 
houses into  its  component  parts,  the  problem  was  one  of  the  practical 
use  of  available  data  rather  than  getting  a  complete  classification  in 
great  detail.  For  some  firms  the  information  was  available  in  much 
greater  detail  than  is  shown,  but  for  others  it  was  meager.  The 
data  for  the  12  firms  described  above  were  reclassified  and  are  shown 
in  table  35  as  follows : 


Table  35. — Income,  operating  expense,  and  profit  or  loss,  average  for  12  live- 
poultry  slaughterhouses  in  New  York  City^  1926-34 


Item 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Purchases    (adjusted    for     inven- 
tories)   

Lb. 

1, 013,  216 

987,  563 

Lb. 
961,  903 
941,  448 

Lb. 
972,  410 
952,  922 

Lb. 
847,  923 
828,  510 

Lb. 
904,  920 
877,  738 

Lb. 
903,  329 
876,  668 

Lb. 
941.  586 
908,  870 

Lb. 
992,  652 
956,  245 

Lb. 
924,  605 

Sales . 

888,  234 

Shrinkage 

25,  653 

20,  455 

19,48Sj  19,413 

27, 182 

26,  661 

32,  716 

36,  407 

36,  371 

Sales  _ 

Dol. 

340, 173 
305, 113 

Dol. 
302, 104 
257,  795 

Dol.       Dol. 
326.  413 !  299,  242 
283,  641  j  265, 053 

Dol. 

267,  403 
231,  318 

Dol. 
237,  501 
203,  291 

Dol. 
195,  485 
161,  708 

Dol. 
175,950 
146,  694 

Dol. 
180,  701 

152,  900 

Gross  income 

35,  060 

44,  309 

42,  772 

34, 189 

36,  085 

34.  210 

33,  777 

29,  256 

27,  801 

Sales  allowances           .    . 

2,749 

675 

3,638 
1,452 

3,573 
482 

2,209 
852 

2,005 
951 

1,848 
956 

2,026 
1,779 

2,402 
1,478 

2,209 

Bad  debts.  . 

902 

Total  (sales  allowances  and 
bad  debts) 

3,424 

5,090 

4,055 

3,061 

2,956 

2,804 

3,805 

3,880 

3,111 

Gross  income  less  sales  allowances 
and  bad  debts 

31,  636 

39,  219 

38,  717 

31,128 

33, 129 

31,  406 

29.  972 

25,  376 

24,  690 

Operating  expense: 

6,007 
9,828 
3,122 

7,068 
11,  239 
3,952 

6,586 
12,  894 
4,301 

5,203 
11, 199 
3,445 

5,522 
11,  345 
3.  304 

5,162 
10,  704 
3,402 

5,015 
9,928 
3.  237 

3,661 
8,527 
3,079 

3,485 

7,744 

2,836 

Total  salaries.     ... 

18,  957 
7,518 
1,168 
3,128 
1,347 
457 

22,  259 
8,560 
1,836 
3,849 

1.S77 
672 

23,  781 
9,129 
1,775 
3,811 
1,981 
734 

19,847    20.171 

19,  268 
6,092 
1,182 
3,599 
1,554 
497 

18, 180 
6,166 
1.186 
2.831 
1.  571 
525 

15.  267 
6,489 
1,518 
3,034 
1.423 
477 

14,  065 

General  operating  expense 

Purchase  and  sales  expense 

6,356 
1,508 
3,289 
1,508 
826 

7,072 
1,307 
2,935 
1,587 
384 

6,039 
1,252 
2,911 

Management  expense 

1,610 

Miscellaneous  expense.. 

367 

Total  expense 

32,  575 

39, 053 

41,211 

33,  334 

33,  456 

32, 192 

30,  459 

28,  208 

26,  244 

-939 

9,119 

Pet. 
2.5 

11.5 

+166 
5,771 

Pet. 
2.1 
17.2 

-2,494 
6,807 

Pet. 
2.0 
15.1 

-2,  206 
5.935 

Pet. 
2.3 
12.9 

-327 
8,144 

Pet. 
3.0 

15.6 

-786 
7,227 

Pet. 
3.0 

16.8 

-487 
7,533 

Pet. 
3.5 

20.9 

-2,832 
5,956 

Pet. 
3.7 

19.9 

-1.554 

Cost  of  shrinkage 

7,397 

Shrinkage  (percent  of  purchases)... 
Gross  income  (percent  of  cost) 

Pet. 
3.9 
18.2 
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(1)  Salaries  of  owners. — Salaries  drawn  by  owners  and  partners 
in  slaughterhouses  are  set  up  separately.  In  small  establishments 
this  item  may  constitute  almost  the  entire  labor  charge.  In  most 
instances,  it  is  partly  paid  out  of  capital,  and  when  set  up  separately, 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  profit  or  loss  to  show  more  clearly  the 
real  gain  or  loss  to  the  owner  manager. 

(2)  Salaries  of  employees. — This  includes  wages  of  hired  help, 
including  members  of  Union  No.  167  and  some  nonunion  help,  mostly 
office  help.  Other  employees  were  frequently  relatives  of  the  owner. 
Union  labor  was  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  nonunion  labor. 

(3)  Salaries  of  schochtim, — Xot  ali  slaughterhouses  employ  a 
schochet,  but  most  of  them  do.  The  schochtim  are  strongly  unionized 
and  are  employed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  poultry 
killed  each  week. 

(4)  General  expense. — This  classification  includes  feed,  coops  and 
cartage,  automobile  expense,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  general  plant 
operating  expenses. 

(5)  Purchases  and  sales. — This  includes  sale-promotion  expense, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  tips  paid  to  employees  of  other  organiza- 
tions, traveling  expense,  charity,  etc.  These  expenses  are  in  many 
cases  difficult  to  justify  from  the  standpoint  of  operating  efficiency. 
but  because  of  peculiar  relationships  in  this  industry,  they  are 
deemed  essential  by  slaughterhouse  operators. 

(6)  Building  expense  and  depreciation, — This  includes  rent  and 
real-estate  taxes,  all  depreciation,  light,  heat,  water,  and  repairs. 

(7)  Management  expense. — This  includes  interest,  insurance,  au- 
diting, bank  charges,  legal  expense,  collections,  and  other  manage- 
ment items. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  expense. — This  includes  Federal  taxes,  franchise 
taxes,  and  operating  permits. 

The  expense  items  for  the  12  firms  were  averaged  to  form  an  operat- 
ing statement.  Two  other  types  of  expense  items  are  included.  One 
is  shrinkage,  which  as  such  is  not  the  source  of  cash  outlay  for 
expense,  but  is  none  the  less  an  important  item  to  be  considered.  The 
second  item  is  unpaid  accounts  receivable,  which  are  partly  bad 
debts  and  partly  sales  allowances.  In  this  industry  settlement  is 
usually  made  each  week  and  the  amount  of  the  sales  allowance  is 
largely  an  expression  of  the  extent  to  which  these  weekly  settlements 
were  not  discharged  by  poultry  retailers. 

Gross  income,  the  difference  between  cost  of  goods  sold  and  total 
sales  value,  is  the  amount  of  money  available  to  the  manager  to 
pay  all  his  expenses,  and  changes  the  net  worth  of  his  business  by 
the  realization  of  profits  or  losses.  In  1927  and  1928.  the  gross 
income  was  high.  These  were  years  when  the  so-called  "poultry 
trust''  was  operating  and  competitive  price  cutting  was  held  in  check 
through  industry  organization.  After  the  indictment  of  a  large 
number  of  dealers  in  1928  gross  income  declined  to  its  earlier  level. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  incomes  under  the  industry  organi- 
zation did  not  result  in  larger  business  profits,  but  did  result  in  larger 
incomes  to  owners  and  laborers.  For  the  most  part,  the  larger  busi- 
ness incomes  were  absorbed  by  higher  expenses  of  almost  all  kinds. 

Sales  allowances  and  bad  debts,  together,  show  the  extent  to  which 
accounts  with  live  poultry  retailers  are  not  collected,  and  represent 
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the  bad  debts  of  this  branch  of  the  live-poultry  industry.  Sales 
allowances  are  said  to  represent  adjustment  in  charges  to  rectify  sales 
of  poultry  that  were  not  of  satisfactory  quality.  If  this  were  true, 
then  the  slaughterhouseman  should,  in  turn,  pass  this  cost  back  to  the 
receiver ;  he  does  pass  part  of  this  back,  in  fact,  if  not  all.  The  sales 
allowances  shown  in  table  35  are  absorbed  in  slaughterhouse-operat- 
ing expense.  If  it  were  true  that  sales  allowances  represented  only 
unsalable  poultry,  then  there  is  excellent  justification  for  a  complete 
and  careful  grading  service  which  would  prevent  the  entrance  of  this 
type  of  poultry  into  retail  channels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sales 
allowance  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which  consumers  refuse  to 
buy  at  prices  necessary  to  cover  retail  costs.  The  live-poultry  re- 
tailer is  often  so  poorly  financed  that  his  debts  cannot  be  collected. 
Slaughterhouse  operators  also  use  the  sales  allowance  as  a  competitive 
device  to  hold  customers  and  to  gain  new  ones. 

The  results  of  operations  by  slaughterhouse  operators  are  usually 
business  losses.  This  is  not  so  serious  as  it  first  seems,  for  in  the 
process  of  losing  money,  the  business  paid  the  owner  a  salary.  This 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  the  owner  of  the  business  took  part 
of  his  salary  out  of  his  capital  instead  of  out  of  his  income.  The 
net  result  of  this  process,  however,  has  been  to  deplete  assets  and  to 
increase  liabilities  in  the  form  of  notes  and  loans  payable.  These 
notes  and  loans,  to  the  extent  that  they  were  advanced  by  the  owner, 
represent  a  transfer  of  assets  through  the  medium  of  owner's 
salaries  to  liabilities. 

The  slaughterhouses  must  avoid  these  business  losses  if  they  are  to 
remain  solvent  and  reduce  the  bad-debt  charge  to  the  receiver.  But. 
to  do  that,  the  slaughterhouse  must  discontinue  the  granting  of  sales 
allowances,  in  which  case  the  retailer  must  also  become  solvent  and 
pay  his  debts  to  the  slaughterhousemen.  None  of  these  things  can 
happen  until  operating  costs  are  lowered  to  the  point  at  which  live 
poultry  can  be  offered  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  that  is  roughly 
competitive  with  the  retail  price  of  dressed  poultry. 

Cost  of  shrinkage  is  not  an  operating  cost,  as  presented  in  table  35, 
because  it  is  inducted  in  the  difference  between  sales  value  of  poultry 
and  cost  of  goods  sold.  It  is  nevertheless  a  source  of  expense  and 
any  reduction  that  could  be  made  in  shrinkage  would  narrow  the 
margin  on  which  the  slaughterhouse  could  operate  and  make  it 
possible  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  thereby  aiding  the  retailer  to  cover 
his  operating  costs. 

The  data  show  a  trend  of  increase  in  shrinkage  beginning  after 
1929.  This  upward  trend  is  explained  in  different  ways  by  different 
people.  The  slaughterhousemen  say  that  the  cause  is  based  on  a 
change  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  with  respect  to  weights 
of  poultry  sold.  There  used  to  be  a  practice  of  allowing  the  slaugh- 
terhouseman 1  or  2  pounds  with  each  coop  of  poultry  bought  in 
anticipation  of  the  fact  that  some  loss  through  unsalable  goods  would 
occur.  This  allowance  was  made  at  the  car  door  and  was  borne  by 
the  shipper.  Declining  profits,  and  receiver  competition  for  supplies, 
as  well  as  the  National  Recovery  Administration  code,  has  caused  a 
limitation  of  this  practice  and  slaughterhouse  shrinkage,  as  a  book- 
keeping item,  has  gone  up. 
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Another  practice,  on  the  part  of  the  receiver,  that  has  operated 
to  increase  slaughterhouse  shrinkage  is  that  of  feeding  poultry  re- 
ceived by  truck  and  express  before  sale,  or  of  making  a  flat  percent- 
age increase  in  weight  sold  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  poultry  received 
by  this  method  was  not  fed  just  prior  to  sale.  This  policy  tends  to 
reduce  the  shrinkage  borne  by  the  receiver  and  to  pass  it  on  to  the 
slaughterhouse  operator.  Because  the  proportion  of  truck  receipts  to 
total  receipts  has  increased,  slaughterhouse  shrinkage  has  increased. 
This  is  another  problem  that  could  be  partly  solved  by  an  adequate 
inspection,  weighing,  and  grading  service. 

The  receivers  and  officials  of  the  labor  unions,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  that  the  slaughterhouse  operator  does  not  account  for  all  of  his 
sales.  Since  hired  union  labor  is  assigned  to  the  slaughterhouse  and 
schochtim  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  sales,  it  is  profitable 
to  omit  some  sales  on  his  books.  Then,  since  the  slaughterhouse  is 
not  a  complex  organization  and  a  really  adequate  accounting  depart- 
ment is  rarely  found,  the  failure  of  a  slaughterhouse  operator  to 
report  cash  sales  is  a  fairly  common  occurrence.  All  of  these  factors 
combine  to  make  the  shrinkage  figure  represent  something  more 
than  actual  loss  of  weight  between  time  of  purchase  and  time  of 
sale. 

Gross  income,  fluctuating  between  11.5  and  17.2  percent  of  cost  of 
goods  sold  in  the  years  before  the  depression,  averaged  over  18  per- 
cent in  1930-34.  This  shows  that  the  amount  of  money  available 
to  cover  operating  expense  did  not  decline  as  fast  as  the  price  of 
poultry,  through  the  depression.  It  also  shows  a  reason  why  prices 
received  by  producers  declined  more  rapidly  than  prices  paid  by 
consumers. 


Table  36. — Average  income,  operating  expense,  and  profit  or  loss,  in  cents  per 
pound  for  12  live-poultry  slaughterhouses  in  New  York  City,  1926-34 


Item 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Cents 
34.4 

Cents 

32.1 

26.8 

Cents 
34.3 
29.2 

Cents 

36.1 

31.3 

Cents 

30.5 

25.6 

Cents 

27.1 

22.5 

Cents 

21.5 

17.2 

Cents 

18.4 

14.8 

Cents 
20.3 

30.1 

16.5 

Gross  operating  margin ..- 

4.3 

5.3 

5.1 

4.8 

4.9 

4.6 

4.3 

3.6 

3.8 

.9 
.3 

.6 
.5 

.7 
.4 

.7 
.4 

.9 
.3 

.8 
.3 

.8 
.4 

.6 
.4 

.8 

Sales  allowances  and  bad  debts  l_ 

.3 

Gross  operating  margin  less  sales  allowances, 

3.1 

4.2 

4.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.1 

2.6 

2.7 

Operating  expenses:  ' 

.6 
1.0 
.3 

.7 
1.2 
.4 

.7 
1.3 
.4 

.6 
1.3 

.4 

.6 
1.2 
.4 

.5 
1.2 

.4 

.5 
1.1 
.3 

.4 
.8 
.3 

.4 

.8 

.3 

1.9 

!i 

.3 
.  1 
.1 

3.2 

2.3 
.9 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 

2.4 
.9 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 

2.3 

.7 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.1 

2.2 
.8 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 

2.1 
.7 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.1 

1.9 
.6 
.1 
.3 
.2 
.1 

1.5 

.2 
.3 

.1 
(0 

1.5 

General  operating  expense 

Purchases  and  sales  expense 

Building  expense  and  depreciation 

Management  expense 

!l 
.3 
.2 

(2) 

Total  expense 

4.1 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.6 

3.2 

2.8 

2.8 

Profit  or  loss 

-.1 

+(2) 

-.2 

-.2 

_(2) 

-.1 

-.1 

-.2 

-.1 

1  Per  pound  of  poultry  purchased  for  sale  in  the  period. 
;Less  than  0.05  cent. 
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The  expenses  entailed  in  the  operation  of  a  slaughterhouse  are 
considerably  larger  in  terms  of  cost  per  pound  than  those  of  any  of 
the  intermediaries  along  the  route  to  market.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
important  to  examine  the  operating  costs  of  the  live-poultry  slaugh- 
terhouse from  the  point  of  view  of  finding  policies  or  practices,  the 
changing  of  which  would  result  in  reducing  costs  as  represented  by 
money  outlays  (table  36). 

The  cost  of  goods  sold  by  the  slaughterhouse  operators  in  cents 
per  pound  should  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  return  to  shipper 
made  by  the  live-poultry  receivers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the 
firms  included  in  this  survey,  it  was  usually  lower  although  suffi- 
ciently close  to  the  price  returned  to  shippers  to  justify  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  the  same  since  the  average  cost  of  goods  sold 
varied  as  much  as  2  cents  per  pound  between  slaughterhouses  in  any 
given  year. 

The  gross  operating  margin  is  the  price  per  pound  of  sales,  minus 
the  cost  per  pound  of  goods  sold.  Therefore,  it  includes  no  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  less  pounds  were  sold  than  were  purchased 
because  of  shrinkage.     Shrinkage,  as  a  cost,  is  separately  calculated. 

The  total  expense  in  each  item  for  each  classification  in  table  35 
was  divided  by  the  physical  volume  presented  as  cost  of  goods  sold. 
The  resulting  figures  show  the  expenses  in  what  are  termed  cost  per 
pound  of  purchases  (table  36).  Ordinarily,  in  an  analysis  of  this 
kind,  the  costs  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  pounds  sold.  The  dif- 
ference that  results  from  using  purchases,  adjusted  for  inventories, 
is  small  and  the  use  of  the  purchase  basis  is  justified  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  considered  a  more  reliable  denominator  in  this  instance  than 
are  the  sales. 

The  average  difference  between  sales  price  and  purchase  price  of  the 
12  slaughterhouses  for  the  9-year  period  under  consideration  Avas  4.5 
cents  per  pound.  As  a  general  rule,  it  has  been  much  lower  since 
1930  than  it  was  in  or  before  that  year. 

Shrinkage,  bad  debts,  and  sales  allowances  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  increase  although  the  increases  have  been  almost  offset  by  lower 
prices  for  poultry  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  of  these  three  items  has 
made  an  average  charge  against  the  gross  operating  margin  of  1.1 
cents  per  pound,  leaving  an  average  of  3.4  cents  for  the  other  costs  of 
slaughterhouse  operation.  The  operations  in  1933  and  1934,  however, 
were  conducted  at  a  much  lower  cost  although  business  losses  do  not 
appear  to  have  increased.  The  greatest  reduction  in  costs  was  in 
salaries,  both  of  operators  and  employees.  Other  costs  remained 
relatively  stable.  These  data  would  indicate  that  a  slaughterhouse 
could  be  operated  at  an  annual  cost  as  low  as  4  cents  per  pound  even 
with  the  burdens  of  shrinkage  and  bad  debts  which  were  carried  in 

1933  and  1934. 

With  an  operating  margin  of  4  cents  per  pound  of  poultry  pur- 
chases, the  losses  that  were  borne  by  the  slaughterhouses  in  1933  and 

1934  would  have  been  eliminated  and  gains  substituted,  but  it  appears 
that  even  4  cents  per  pound  may  be  an  excessive  charge.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  shrinkage  cost  has  already  been  questioned.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  assumed  that  bad  debts  could  be  reduced  by  greater  operat- 
ing efficiency  of  all  live-poultry  marketing  agencies. 
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Correlating  the  cash  outlay  of  slaughterhouses  with  the  volume 
of  poultry  purchases,  as  shown  in  figure  45,  the  regression  coef- 
ficient indicates  that  on  the  average  an  increase  of  1,000  pounds  in  the 
annual  quantity  of  poultry  purchased  is  accompanied  by  an  increase 
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Figure  45.— Operating  Costs  of  Live-Poultry  slaughterhouses  in 
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Outlay   increases   with  volume. 
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Figure  46.— Operating  Costs  per  Pound  of  Live-Poultry  Slaughterhouses 

in  New  York  City. 

Outlay  per  pound  decreases  as  volume  increases. 

in  cash  outlay  for  slaughterhouse  operating  expenses  of  $21.50.  _  The 
correlation  coefficient  was  0.96.  For  purposes  of  comparing  indi- 
vidual firms,  these  data  were  adjusted  for  differences  arising  from 
year-to-year  changes  and  for  differences  arising  out  of  the  fact  that 
some  slaughterhouse  operators  are  able  to  handle  a  similar  volume  of 
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poultry  at  a  cost  different  from  the  average  of  other  operators. 
These  data  are  again  shown  in  figure  46  in  terms  of  cents  per  pound 
of  poultry  purchases. 

Maximum  efficiency  tends  to  be  reached  at  about  1,000,000  pounds 
of  annual  volume  and  cost  in  cents  per  pound  tend  to  rise  very 
rapidly  at  lower  volumes  than  this  but  decline  much  less  rapidly  as 
volume  is  further  increased.  Figure  46  does  not  include  costs  result- 
ing from  bad  debts,  shrinkage,  and  sales  allowances.  The  increase 
in  costs  above  those  shown  in  this  figure  depends  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  three  costs  are  held  in  check  by  the  slaughterhouse  op- 
erator. Greater  operating  efficiency  as  indicated  by  lower  operating 
costs  would  make  it  possible  for  the  live-poultry  retailer  to  sell  at 
lower  prices  to  the  consumers  and  would  avoid  price  cutting,  thus 
bringing  about  increased  financial  responsibility  and  less  unpaid 
accounts  for  the  slaughterhouseman  to  absorb  or  pass  back  to  the 
receiver. 

Data  in  figure  46  indicate  that  a  slaughterhouse  that  operates  with 
a  volume  of  1,000,000  pounds  a  year  could  be  operated  at  a  cost  of 
3.5  cents  per  pound  under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  from  1926 
to  1934.  This  cost  excludes  losses  through  shrinkage  and  bad  debts 
which  are  considered  excessive  and  should  be  material^  reduced. 
It  includes  costs  of  some  practices  that  are  considered  unduly  high 
and  the  correction  of  which  would  offset  any  reasonable  charges  for 
shrinkage  and  bad  debts.  These  practices  are  related  to  feed  pur- 
chases and  labor  problems,  the  discussion  of  which  follows. 

COST  OF  POULTRY  FEED 

The  poultry-feed  problem  is  given  separate  and  additional  discus- 
sion because  of  the  organization  that  is  said  to  exist  in  this  branch 
of  the  live-poultry  industry  exerting  monopoly  control  over  feed- 
buying  practices  of  slaughterhouse  operators.  Data  were  collected 
from  the  books  and  records  of  16  slaughterhouses  for  the  period 
from  March  1  to  May  31,  1935.  These  16  slaughterhouses  bought 
about  19  percent  of  the  poultry  received  at  New  York  in  this  period. 
Since  the  16  slaughterhouses  bought  feed  from  15  different  dealers, 
monopoly  practices  were  not  entirely  effective.  All  but  one  of  the 
slaughterhouses  bought  feed  regularly  from  dealer  no.  8,  the  dealer 
with  reported  monopolistic  advantages.  The  one  slaughterhouse  was 
a  member  of  a  small  group  that  buys  feed  cooperatively.  Table  37 
shows  the  quantity  and  kind  of  feed  bought  from  each  of  the  dealers 
by  the  16  slaughterhouses  and  the  average  price  per  100  pounds  for 
the  16-week  period. 

Table  37  also  shows  that  8  of  the  15  feed  dealers  sold  bread.  The 
bread  used  by  the  slaughterhousemen  as  poultry  feed  was  salvaged 
from  the  baking  industry.  The  total  feed  purchased  by  this  group  of 
slaughterhouses  during  the  period  amounted  to  301,084  pounds,  of 
which  49,584  pounds,  or  16  percent,  was  bread.  Only  one  dealer  sold 
both  bread  and  grain  and  this  dealer  sold  very  little  grain.  Dealer 
no.  8  sold  no  bread. 

Table  38  was  constructed  from  table  37  to  show  the  volume  of 
grain-feed  sales  made  by  dealer  no.  8,  as  compared  with  those  made 
by  all  the  other  dealers  between  March  1  to  May  31,  1935. 
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The  data  in  table  38  show  that  the  16  slaughterhouses  purchased 
89  percent  of  their  corn,  64  percent  of  their  cracked  corn,  84  percent 
of  their  wheat,  and  78  percent  of  their  mash  from  dealer  no.  8.  Table 
38  also  shows  that  in  each  instance  the  price  per  100  pounds,  at  which 
the  purchases  were  reported,  averaged  higher  for  feeds  purchased 
from  this  dealer.  There  was  no  way  open  in  the  conduct  of  this  sur- 
vey for  a  study  of  the  quality  of  feeds  sold  by  various  dealers.  The 
terms  kueach  instance,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined,  required  a 
weeklv  settlement. 


Table  38. — Grain  feed  purchases  by  16  slaughterhouses  from  dealer  no.  8  and 
from  all  other  dealers  between  March  1  arid  Map  31,  1935 


Dealer  no.  8 

All  other  dealers 

Kind  of  feed 

Quantity- 
purchased 

Value  of 
purchases 

Price  per 
100  pounds 

Quantity- 
purchased 

Value  of 
purchases 

Price  per 
100  pounds 

Corn 

Pounds 
53, 000 
11,400 
99, 500 
39,  300 
3,000 
1,500 

Dollars 

1,  219.  00 
277.  02 

2,  457.  65 
1,  013.  94 

127.  50 
37.50 

Dollars 
2.30 
2.43 
2.47 
2.58 
4.25 
2.50 

Pounds 
6,400 
6,500 
19.  600 
11,300 

Dollars 
131.16 
143. 10 
426.  79 
196.  01 

Dollars 
2.05 

Cracked  corn 

Wheat 

2.20 
2.18 

Mash , 

1.73 

Oats 

Malt 

The  interviewed  slaughterhousemen  generally  indicated  that  they 
bought  feed  from  dealer  no.  8  because  it  Avas  deemed  advisable  for 
them  to  do  so.  They  also  indicated  that  because  of  several  investiga- 
tions and  much  publicity,  the  pressure  on  them  to  buy  from  dealer 
no.  8  was  not  so  strong  as  previously.  The  evidence  of  monopolistic 
control  of  the  poultry-feed  business  by  dealer  no.  8  is  not  conclusive. 
It  does  not  go  far  enough  to  establish  the  fact  that  additional  serv- 
ices are  not  rendered  to  compensate  for  the  higher  prices  charged 
for  feeds.  Unless  there  is  some  such  service,  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  needed  of  the  reasons  why  slaughterhouses  buy  such  large 
proportions  of  their  feed  supply  from  one  firm  and  pay  higher  prices 
than  would  be  required  of  them  elsewhere.  Poultry  feed  does  not 
constitute  a  large  item  of  cost,  but  the  data  presented  indicate  that 
the  feed  cost  to  slaughterhouses  could  be  reduced. 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 

The  labor  problems  in  the  New  York  live-poultry  slaughterhouses 
arise  because  of  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  poultry 
handled.  The  operators  of  the  slaughterhouses  want  a  flexible  supply 
of  labor  easily  adjusted  to  the  changing  volume  of  business  in  the 
industry.  The  laborers,  on  the  other  hand,  want  employment  much 
more  stable  than  the  slaughterhousemen  require.  As  a  result,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  relationships  has  developed. 

The  owner  of  the  slaughterhouse  is  usually  a  worker,  having  been 
forced  to  take  the  role  of  a  manager  laborer  by  the  fact  that  his 
business  will  not  support  him  in  any  other  relationship.  In  some 
slaughterhouses  of  very  small  volume,  almost  all  of  the  work  is  done 
by  the  owner-manager  and  no  full-time  employees  are  hired.  The 
unions  have  generally  recognized  the  right  of  the  owner  to  work  in 
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his  plant,  but  in  many  instances,  the  weekly  income  of  the  union 
employees  is  greater  than  that  of  the  owner.  In  such  instances,  it 
has  been  possible  for  an  owner  to  decrease  his  labor  cost  by  taking 
in  partners  and  thereby  displacing  union  laborers.  The  unions  have 
not  been  willing  to  accept  completely  this  definition  of  the  owner's 
right  to  work.    There  is  constant  friction  on  this  point. 

The  employment  of  a  schochet  is  necessary  to  all  the  slaughter- 
houses who  supply  the  Jewish  trade.  The  schochtim  are  strongly 
unionized  as  Local  No.  440  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
In  addition,  they  are  supported  by  an  agreement  between  their 
union  and  the  slaughterhouse  operators  which  fixes  their  rate  of  pay, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  wage  of  the  schochet  can 
fluctuate  only  between  $45  and  $60  per  week,  the  minimum  and  max- 
imum under  his  labor  contract.  The  average  wage,  as  indicated  by 
a  special  survey  early  in  1935,  was  $45.43  weekly.  The  membership 
of  this  union  on  May  2,  1934,  was  287,  of  which  85  were  not  steadily 
employed  and  15  of  these  85  were  employed  1  day  a  week  on  a  rotat- 
ing relief  principle.  Dues  paid  to  this  union  are  $6  a  month  and  in 
addition  3  percent  of  the  weekly  wage  is  deducted  for  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Union  officials  report  no  new  members  taken  into  the 
union  for  over  6  years  because  employment  has  been  declining. 

A  second  group  of  union  employees  who  work  in  the  live-poultry 
slaughterhouses  are  members  of  Local  No.  167  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  are  known  as  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers  Union  of 
America.  Members  of  this  union  are  mainly  in  two  groups — the 
inside  men  who  feed  and  care  for  poultry  and  the  chauffeurs  and 
helpers  who  drive  the  trucks  and  assist  in  loading  and  unloading 
poultry.  The  contract  (appendix)  gives  an  indication  of  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  between  the  union  employee  and  the  slaughter- 
house operator.    It  shows  the  rigid  character  of  the  labor  costs. 

Local  No.  167  was  organized  in  1916,  at  which  time  the  members 
of  the  union  were  receiving  $15  a  week.  In  1919,  the  union  was  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  wage  increased  to  $18  a  week,  and  in  1921,  to 
$35  a  week.  About  1923,  the  present  leadership  of  the  union  began. 
It  first  secured  a  contract  for  $40  a  week  and,  1926,  another  for  $45 
a  week.  However,  in  1928,  to  get  $50  a  week  a  strike  was  required 
for  the  first  time.  This  contract,  too,  stipulated  48  hours  per  week 
instead  of  54  as  before,  with  provisions  for  double  salary  for  over- 
time.   During  1931  and  1932,  $55  per  week  was  the  wage. 

Members  of  Local  No.  167  receive  regular  compensation  of  $94 
every  2  weeks.  During  this  2-week  period,  they  give  1  day  to  one  of 
their  unemployed  union  members,  which  amounts  to  $7.83.  Their 
weekly  wage  is,  therefore,  $43.06.  Members  of  Local  No.  167  who 
are  employed  in  West  Washington  Market  by  the  receivers,  receive 
$47  a  week,  the  same  as  those  employed  in  the  slaughterhouse,  but 
give  1  day  each  week  to  another  unemployed  union  member  which 
amounts  to  $7.83  so  that  they  receive  $39.17  a  week. 

The  union  dues  of  those  employed  in  the  slaughterhouse  are  $5 
a  month,  while  those  who  are  employed  by  the  receivers  pay  $4  per 
month  in  dues  since  they  give  up  4  days  a  month  instead  of  2  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  members.  There  are  also  at  various  times 
special  assessments  against  the  members  of  the  union  to  take  care 
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of  emergencies.  Union  officials  stated  through  this  method  (each 
regularly  employed  man  giving  up  2  or  4  days  a  month  of  his  time 
to  benefit  the  unemployed)  they  are  able  to  distribute  the  time  to 
cover  all  the  membership  of  the  union.  At  present  the  union  states 
that  some  of  the  unemployed  are  taken  up  by  the  retailers  who 
employ  them  as  scalders  during  1  day  of  the  week. 

Nonunion  employees  include  some  miscellaneous  help  and  some 
regular  employees.  One  type  of  employee  in  this  group  is  known 
as  a  "charger"  or  salesman.  In  a  few  instances,  these  are  union 
employees.  Their  duties  are  mainly  those  of  preparing  orders  for 
retailers  and  weighing  and  billing  these  sales.  Another  nonunion 
employee  is  the  bookkeeper.  It  is  rather  a  common  practice  for  the 
slaughterhouseman,  in  addition  to  hiring  a  bookkeeper,  to  pay  for 
regular  weekly  audits  of  his  accounts.  This  auditing  is  usually  done 
by  some  firm  that  makes  a  practice  of  keeping  these  accounts  and  that 
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the  first  half  of  the  week  are  used  to  create  inventories  for  sale  on 
Thursday. 


keeps  auditors  on  routes  throughout  the  city.  The  third  group  of 
employees  are  pluckers  who  remove  the  feathers  from  chickens  in 
those  cases  when  retail  sales  are  made  directly  from  the  slaughter- 
house. The  plucker  in  some  instances  is  paid  by  the  slaughterhouse- 
man  and  his  services  are  charged  to  the  cost  of  poultry  sold.  In 
other  instances,  the  plucker  is  not  a  regular  employee  of  the  slaugh- 
terhouse but  gets  his  income  from  the  consumers  who  buy  the 
poultry  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fee  of  a  few  cents  per  head. 

The  labor  problem  in  the  live-poultry  slaughterhouse  is  further 
complicated  by  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  business  that  occurs 
on  different  days  within  the  week.  The  fundamentals  underlying 
this  weekly  cycle  of  poultry  sales  is  explained  in  connection  with  the 
religious  influences  affecting  this  industry.  Figure  47  shows  the  daily 
change  in  purchases,  sales,  and  inventories  for  the  first  2  weeks  of 
April  1935.    This  figure  shows,  for  instance,  that  on  Monday  and 
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Tuesday  the  ordinary  volume  of  business  is  very  small  and  that  most 
of  the  purchases  are  used  to  increase  inventories  of  poultry  for  sale 
on  Thursday.  On  Wednesday  purchases  and  inventories  ordinarily 
increase  very  rapidly  and  on  Thursday,  the  volume  of  sales  increases 
very  rapidly.  Friday  and  Saturday,  like  Monday  and  Tuesday,  are 
days  of  relatively  little  activity. 

Figure  48  shows  the  same  data  as  figure  47  but  for  a  larger  numbei 
of  weeks,  including  the  Easter  holiday,  1935.  This  figure  is  intro- 
duced to  show  the  effect  of  the  Jewish  holiday  on  the  live-poultry 
industry  and  indicates  that  on  these  religious  holidays  there  is  a 
peak  load  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  slaughterhouse 
operator  must  anticipate  labor  requirements  for  these  peak  loads  and 
maintain  an  amicable  relationship  with  his  union  employees,  for  a 
strike  called  on  Thursday  is  a  serious  matter. 
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Figure  48.— Daily  Purchases,  Sales,  and  Inventories  for  20  Slaughter- 
houses in  New  York  City,  March  25  to  May  18,  1935. 

Purchases  during  the  first  half  of  the  week  create  large  inventories  for  sale  on  Thursday. 
The  peak  loads  of  the  industry  are  greatly  increased  by  the  Jewish  holidays,  such  as  the 
Passover,  which  is  shown  in  the  week  beginning  Apr,  15,  1935. 

These  arrangements  indicate  a  very  considerable  degree  of  rigidity 
in  the  relationship  of  the  employer  and  employee.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration,  although  in  operation  the  unions  do  not  make 
their  contracts  quite  so  rigid  as  indicated.  A  strict  interpretation 
of  the  contract,  for  instance,  would  show  that  in  no  slaughterhouse 
could  there  be  less  than  four  union  employees,  since  four  are  re- 
quired to  handle  one  coop  of  poultry,  but  there  are  rarely  four  union 
employees  except  in  the  larger  slaughterhouses.  The  problem  of 
rigidity,  though,  is  none  the  less  real  since  wages  are  on  a  weekly 
basis  and  payment  for  fractional  weeks  is  not  permitted.  Further- 
more, the  variety  of  tasks  that  a  union  employee  is  permitted  to  do 
is  limited.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  for  a  slaughterhouse  operator 
to  keep  his  personnel  profitably  employed  during  most  of  the  week, 
whereas,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  he  is  very  likely  to  have  to  hire 
additional  help  and  pay  for  overtime. 
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The  union  contract  also  provides  that  the  workweek  shall  be  6 
days.  Although  union  employees  may  be  needed  to  work  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday,  little  can  be  done  without  paying  the  overtime 
rate.  Figure  48  shows  that  a  considerable  volume  of  live  poultry 
is  held  in  inventory  over  each  week  end  and  that  someone  must 
necessarily  go  to  the  slaughterhouse  to  attend  and  feed  this  poultry. 

As  the  decline  in  volume  in  the  live-poultry  industry  has  brought 
the  share-the-work  program,  the  full-time  employees  do  not  actually 
get  the  amount  of  money  shown  in  the  union  contract  but  a  smaller 
amount,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  part  of  their  wages  or 
time  is  donated  to  increase  the  income  of  unemployed  union  mem- 
bers. To  the  slaughterhouse  operator,  however,  the  rate  of  his  wages 
is  the  important  thing,  since  he  must  hire  full-time  help  regardless 
of  which  union  employee  actually  works.  The  share-the-work 
program  introduced  by  the  union,  therefore,  creates  a  very  heavy 
burden  on  the  live-poultry  industry,  just  as  was  the  case  presented 
in  connection  with  the  unloading  charges. 

Following  this  discussion,  a  return  to  the  data  in  table  36  may 
help  to  estimate  a  standard  set  of  costs  within  which  a  slaughter- 
house without  excessive  shrinkage  and  bad  debts  might  operate. 
These  estimates  are  presented  as  follows : 

Item  Cents  per  pound 

Salary    of    owner 0.  5 

Salary    of    employees : .7 

Salary  of  schochet .3 

Other  operating  expense 1.4 

Total —  2.  9 

In  addition,  some  small  amount  of  shrinkage  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
pected, but  bad  debts  should  be  reduced. 

It  is  suggested  that  Union  No.  167  liberalize  its  interpretation  of 
the  proper  duties  of  its  members  to  the  extent  that  they  be  allowed 
to  undertake  other  activities — mending  coops,  plucking,  and  any 
other  occupations  that  are  definitely  part  of  the  operation  of  a  live- 
poultry  slaughterhouse.  If,  for  instance,  a  slaughterhouse  would 
undertake  to  supply  its  own  coops  and  union  employees  were  allowed 
to  make  and  repair  coops  in  their  SDare  time,  the  slaughterhouse 
operator  could  be  more  efficient  and  the  coop  cost  of  marketing  live 
poultry  in  New  York  City  would  be  considerably  reduced. 

Bpfore  leaving  the  labor  problems,  it  is  necessarv  to  refer  again 
to  the  cost  of  the  schochtim  and  the  religious  regulations  of  the  in- 
dustry. Table  36  shows  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  schochet  was 
on  the  average  about  0.3  to  0.4  cent  per  pound  for  several  years. 
In  1934,  this  cost  was  increased  to  0.5  cent  per  pound.  In  addition 
to  this  increase  in  wages  for  the  schochet,  a  further  charge  of  1  cent 
per  bird  was  assessed  against  the  slauQ-hterhousemen  for  purposes  of 
religious  supervision.  This  charge  is  not  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  because  of  the  falling  demand  for  kosher  poultry.  The 
slaughterhouseman  must  absorb  it  which  probably  adds  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  pound  to  his  total  cost.  The  effect  of  such  an 
increase  in  marketing  costs  for  live  poultry  is  likely  to  be  a  further 
decrease  in  live-poultry  consumption,  further  unemployment,  and 
further  business  losses.     For  the  o-ood  of  this  industrv  it  is  recom- 
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mended  that  the  cost  of  religious  supervision  of  slaughtering  be 
reduced  to  an  extent  where  it  can  be  covered  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
0.3  cent  per  pound,  including  schochet's  wage. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  poultry  industry  is  national  in  scope,  and  there  is  competition, 
especially  in"  those  States  which  have  large  marketable  surpluses, 
between  those  who  market  poultry  alive  and  those  who  slaughter, 
dress,  and  ship  poultry  to  market  under  refrigeration. 

The  dressing  plants  represent  a  fixed  plant  capacity  and  a  fixed 
overhead  which  make  the  competition  of  the  poultry  dresser  very 
strong  at  those  seasons  when  the  available  supply  is  limited.  The  pro- 
duction of  poultry  in  the  surplus-producing  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  declined  after  1929,  limiting  still  further  the  volume  of  poultry 
available  for  market  and  intensifying  the  dressing-plant  competi- 
tion. Low  prices  have  also  operated  to  the  advantage  of  the  dress- 
ing-plant operator  by  reducing  the  shrinkage  cost.  Increased  pro- 
duction and  higher  prices  will  tend  to  equalize  the  competition,  re- 
ducing the  disadvantage  under  which  the  live-poultry  industry  now 
operates. 

The  greater  cost  of  marketing  live  poultry  as  compared  with 
dressed  poultry  is  partly  transportation  cost  insofar  as  the  poultry 
is  carried  by  freight.  But  the  major  portion  is  found  in  the  service 
charges  at  Xew  York  City. 

The  service  charges  for  unloading  could  be  reduced  and  at  the  same 
time  the  average  wages  of  the  laborers  employed  could  be  increased 
if  the  share-the-work  program  were  abandoned  and  the  number  of 
union  members  reduced  to  correspond  with  the  volume  of  live-poul- 
try receipts  on  the  peak-load  day,  figuring  two  cars  per  day  per 
unloading  crew. 

The  policy  of  the  labor  unions  to  maintain  their  membership  on 
a  share-the-work  basis  has  resulted  in  much-reduced  incomes  for  indi- 
vidual laborers.  The  high  rates  of  pay  are  harmful  to  the  live-poul- 
try industry  for  they  do  not  apply  to  other  competitive  industries. 
This  weakened  competitive  position  has  been  one  cause  of  declining 
volume  of  live  poultry,  which,  in  turn,  has  made  the  position  of  the 
laborers  more  difficult.  It  is  desirable  to  adjust  costs  to  a  more  equi- 
table level  from  a  competitive  viewpoint,  since  a  continuation  of  the 
present  trend  of  declining  volume  will  eventually  harm  the  laborers 
and  their  unions  more  than  the  adjustment. 

The  coop  company  renders  a  service,  but  it  would  be  more  equita- 
ble and  economical  if  the  coops  were  owned  and  supplied  by  the 
dealers  who  use  them.  Union  employees  should  be  permitted  to  as- 
semble, clean,  and  repair  coops  as  part  of  their  duties  under  the 
union  contract. 

The  trucking  company  should  charge  only  for  service  rendered. 
Most  slaughterhouse  operators  use  their  own  trucks;  in  those  cases 
no  service  is  performed  by  the  company.  In  many  instances  where 
poultry  is  trucked  from  the  railroad  terminal  to  West  Washington 
Market,  the  trucking  is  probably  unnecessary  and  would  not  be  done 
except  for  the  service  charge  and  unloading  cost  for  lightening,  since 
poultry  could  be  held  in  the  poultry  cars  at  a  smaller  cost,  even 
including  demurrage,  than  is  incurred  in  trucking. 
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Part  of  the  increased  costs  of  marketing  live  poultry  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  Kashruth  Association  and  its  regulating  efforts.  To 
the  extent  that  the  costs  imposed  by  this  activity  contribute  to  the 
declining  volume  of  live  poultry  available  for  orthodox  Jewish  con- 
sumption, a  more  equitable  and  less  expensive  method  of  identifying 
kosher  poultry  is  desirable. 

With  proper  inspection  and  grading,  the  congregation  of  buyers 
at  the  principal  terminals  would  not  be  necessary  from  the  buyer's 
point  of  view;  and  a  greater  use  of  small  terminals  nearer  to  the 
slaughterers  would  reduce  procurement  costs  in  New  York  City. 

The  prices  paid  to  producers  for  poultry  in  areas  that  consistently 
produce  a  surplus  above  local  requirements  is  closely  associated  with 
prices  paid  at  wholesale  and  by  consumers  in  New  York  City.  There 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  live  poultry  more  than  dressed  poultry 
is  the  limiting  factor  in  determining  producers'  prices,  although 
there  is  some  evidence  of  a  seasonal  shift  in  importance  from  one  to 
the  other. 

Such  evidence  as  is  available  indicates  that  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency in  New  York  City  for  live-  and  dressed-poultry  prices  at  retail 
to  remain  at  about  the  same  levels  as  compared  with  each  other, 
except  at  the  end  of  the  week  when  live-poultry  prices  are  likely  to 
be  above  those  for  dressed  poultry. 

Consumers  of  live  poultry  in  New  York  City  are  mostly  Jews,  al- 
though Mediterraneans  also  use  a  significant  percentage  of  the  sup- 
ply and  all  nationalities  use  some  live  poultry.  Both  income  and 
price  are  important  factors  affecting  the  use  of  poultry.  With  higher 
incomes,  the  demand  for  poultry  will  be  strengthened,  but  the  effect 
of  stronger  demand  on  quantity  taken  will  be  partly  offset  by  rising 
prices.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  consumers  are 
not  bound  to  the  use  of  live  poultry  for  home  consumption  by  relig- 
ious ritual  is  important,  because  this  group  is  free  to  shift  from  live 
to  dressed  poultry.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  such  a  shift 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 

The  two  most  important  considerations  from  the  viewpoint  of  the, 
mechanics  of  the  live-poultry  market  are  prices  and  standards  for 
quality.  Standards  for  quality  are  essential  for  accurate  prices.  A 
system  of  classes  and  quality  grades  administered  by  a  disinterested 
authority  is  recommended.  The  use  of  such  standards  would  pro- 
mote equity  between  buyers  and  sellers  and  furnish  a  more  reliable 
basis  for  quoting  prices.  Disagreement  among  trade  groups  has  pre- 
vented the  adoption  of  such  standards. 

The  objection  registered  by  dealers  to  the  code  of  fair  competi- 
tion in  the  live-poultry  industry  was  not  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
its  coercive  characteristics,  but  was  in  part  based  on  its  lack  of 
such  characteristics.  This  industry  has  been  dominated  by  industry 
elements  exerting  greater  authority  than  the  National  Recovery  Act 
code  provided,  although  often  by  extra-legal  means.  That  such 
elements  existed  and  were  able,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  minimize  competi- 
tion, was  shown  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  of  America  v. 
Greater  Neio  York  Live  Poultry  Chamber  of  Gommierce  et  al.,  in  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
December  31,  1929. 
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Specifically,  the  slaughterhouse  operators  hoped  under  the  code 
to  control  price  competition.  To  some  extent  this  was  accomplished, 
but  disciplinary  measures  were  slow  as  compared  with  the  "strong- 
arm"  procedure  of  previous  organizations.  Slaughterhouse  opera- 
tors also  wanted  better  quality  grades  and  improved  methods  for 
determining  wholesale  prices  which  were  part  of  the  code  program. 
The  receivers  wanted  a  credit  system  that  would  guarantee  their 
accounts  receivable.  They  opposed  a  grading  system  because  it 
would  make  poultry  of  poor  quality  difficult  to  sell. 

Further  attempts  at  organization  of  the  live-poultry  industry  in 
New  York  City  should  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  direct 
and  real  competition  between  live  and  dressed  poultry,  for  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  and  each  branch  of  the  industry  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  operating  margin  available  to  the  other.  Whatever  may 
increase  the  cost  of  marketing  to  one  branch  of  the  industry  will 
affect  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  other.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  investment  in  plant  and  equipment  for  the  dressed- 
poultry  industry  strengthens  its  competitive  position  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  and  low  prices  reduce  shrinkage  costs.  Ability  to 
organize  the  live-poultry  industry  will  be  limited  by  this  competition. 
Prices  are  also  closely  related  both  at  producers'  and  consumers' 
markets,  a  fact  which  limits  the  possibilities  of  price  regulation. 

Two  attacks  on  the  lite-poultry  marketing  problem  do  hold  promise 
to  any  agency  that  is  properly  authorized  for  industry  regulation. 
The  first  is  the  promotion  of  equity  between  dealers  by  the  develop- 
ment and  enforcement  of  an  adequate  set  of  standards  and  the 
adjustment  of  price  quotations  to  these  standards.  The  second"  is 
the  restoration  of  solvency  among  the  poultry  retailers  and  slaughter- 
houses by  adjusting  the  operating  costs  of  live-poultry  marketing 
to  fair  charges  for  necessary  services  rendered,  based  on  the  cost  of 
similar  necessary  services  in  the  marketing  of  competing  food  prod- 
ucts. Until  this  solvency  is  achieved,  there  is  little  hope  that  this 
industry  can  play  any  important  part  in  improving  farm  prices  or 
in  reducing  the  food  costs  to  the  consumers. 

Since  the  designation  of  New  York  City  under  the  amended 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  in  1935,  several  regulations  have  been 
put  into  effect  designed  to  relieve  the  live-poultry  marketing  prob- 
lem insofar  as  specific  authority  under  the  act  is  provided.  Among 
the  accomplishments  are:  (1)  The  licensing  of  dealers  and  the  re- 
quiring of  proof  of  financial  responsibility  as  a  prerequisite  to 
granting  a  license.  (2)  Weights  and  scales  are  frequently  checked 
and  tested  to  see  that  the  mechanism  is  in  satisfactory  operating 
condition,  and  that  the  weighing  procedure  is  properly  performed. 
(3)  Hearings  have  resulted  in  reparations  where  unlawful  practices 
have  been  shown  to  exist.  (4)  Unloading  costs  have  been  reduced 
$11  per  car  and  further  reductions  have  been  recommended.  (5) 
Hearings  on  coop  and  trucking  costs  have  been  held  and  orders  with 
respect  to  these  charges  are  under  consideration.  Although  the 
authority  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  includes  only  live 
poultry  moving  in  interstate  commerce  and  does  not  cover  the  entire 
marketing  problem,  the  entrance  of  this  agency  into  the  New  York 
live-poultry  market  has  had  a  desirable  effect,  the  influence  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  grow. 


APPENDIX 

INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS,  CHAUFFEURS,  STABLEMEN,  AND 
HELPERS  OF  AMERICA,  LOCAL  UNION  16  7,  AFFILIATED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION     OF     LABOR 

Headquarters :  265  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York  City 

Telephone  No.:  Watkins{^|[™ 

Memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into  this  day  of , 

193 ,  between ,  doing  business  at , 

Borough   of   ,   City   of  New  York,   called  in   this   agreement 

the  "Employer"  and  Local  Union  No.  167,  of  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs.  Stablemen  and  Helpers  of  America, 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  herein  called  the  "Union" 
for  and  in  behalf  of  its  members  thereof  now  employed  and  hereafter  to  be 
employed  by  the  Employer,  and  collectively  called  in  this  agreement,  "Em- 
ployers" or  "Men"  or  "Drivers",  "Chauffeurs",  and  "Inside  Men." 

Witnesseth :  The  parties  hereto  agree  as  follows : 

Section  1.  This  agreement  which  shall  go  into  effect  on  January  1,  1936, 
and  terminate  on  December  31,  1936,  shall  cover  the*  hours,  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  all  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Inside  Men  working  or  to  be 
employed  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York  and  Long  Island  and  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  Greater  New  York  City  Line. 

Sec.  2.  Only  Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Inside  Men  and  all  men  loading,  un- 
loading, hauling,  carting,  delivering  or  handling  poultry  and  doing  other  man- 
ual work  in  connection  with  the  poultry  who  are  members  in  good  standing 
in  Local  Union  No.  167  and  shall  carry  a  paid  up  Local  Union  No.  167 
membership  card  shall  be  employed  and  the  Employer  agrees  to  employ  none 
others. 

Sec.  3.  The  Employer  agrees  that  whenever  he  will  need  Extra  Drivers, 
Chauffeurs,  or  Inside  Men,  he  will  call  upon  the  Local  Union  No.  167  office 
to  furnish  such  Extra  Men  as  the  Employer  needs.  Tiie  Employer  agrees  not 
to  hire  an  Extra  man,  unless  the  Extra  man  shows  a  paid  up  Local  Union 
No.  167  book  and  a  working  card  directing  him  to  the  Employer's  place  of 
business. 

NUMBER    OF    MEN    TO    BE    EMPLOYED 

Sec.  4.  If  the  Employer  or  firm  handles  up  to  4,000  pounds  of  poultry,  he 
agrees  to  arbitrate  with  the  Union  as  to  the  number  of  days  that  he  will 
employ  a  Union  man.  If  he  handles  between  4,000  and  7.000  pounds  of  poul- 
try, he  agrees  to  regularly  employ  at  least  One  regular  and  steady  Union 
man ;  if  he  handles  between  7,000  and  15,000  pounds,  at  least  Two  regular 
and  steady  Union  men;  if  he  handles  between  15,000  and  25,000  pounds,  at 
least  Three  regular  and  steady  Union  men ;  if  he  handles  between  25,000  and 
35,000  pounds,  at  least  Four  regular  and  steady  Union  men;  for  every  addi- 
tional 10,000  pounds,  one  additional  Union  man  shall  be  regularly  and 
steadily  employed. 

HOURS    OF   WORK 

Sec.  5.  A  regular  working  week  shall  consist  of  Six  Days. 

Sec.  6.  The  men  shall  work  9  hours  a  day  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  shall  be  the  Seventh  Day  and  day  of  rest. 

Sec.  7.  If  the  Employer  so  elects,  the  men  may  be  required  to  work  Six 
Days  beginning  on  Sunday  and  ending  on  Friday  night,  and  Saturday  shall 
be  the  Seventh  Day  and  day  of  rest.  Men  working  on  this  basis  shall  work 
on  Sunday  from  only  7 :  00  A.  M.  to  10 :  00  A.  M.  and  this  shall  be  considered 
a  full  day's  work  and  entitling  the  regular  men  working  on  this  basis  to  a 
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full  day's  pay.  If  a  man  working  on  this  basis,  works  after  10:00  A.  M.  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  $1.00  for  every  additional  honr  that  he  works. 

Sec.  8.  The  men  shall  be  entitled  to  one  hour  for  lunch,  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  day  as  possible. 

Sec.  9.  The  starting  time  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  shall  be 
7 :  00  A.  M.  and  finishing  time  shall  be  4 :  00  P.  M. 

Sec.  10.  On  Thursdays,  work  shall  begin  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  Employee. 

Sec.  11.  On  Fridays,  work  shall  begin  at  6 :  00  A.  M.  and  finishing  time  shall 
be  3  :  00  P.  M. 

Sec.  12.  On  Saturdays,  for  the  men  who  work  regularly  on  that  basis,  work 
shall  begin  between  7 :  00  A.  M.  and  1 :  00  P.  M.  as  the  Employer  directs.  In 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  work  shall  begin  no  later  than  3  P.  M. 

Sec.  13.  The  Employer  may  require  one  or  more  of  the  men  to  start  work  one 
hour  earlier  to  get  the  poultry  ready  for  slaughtering.  For  such  overtime, 
the  man  or  men  will  be  entitled  to  $1.00  an  hour  additional,  but  all  Union 
men  must  finish  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  14.  On  two  days  before  a  holiday,  the  Employer  may  direct  his  Union 
men  to  start  working  earlier  than  the  regular  starting  time.  In  such  a  case, 
the  men  will  be  entitled  to  $1.00  an  hour  additional  for  such  overtime  work. 


Sec.  15.  The  regular  and  steady  men  shall  receive  not  less  than  $47.00  per 
week.  To  men  who  do  not  work  regularly  on  Sundays,  wages  shall  be  paid 
on  Saturday  in  cash.  To  men  who  do  not  work  regularly  on  Saturday,  wages 
shall  be  paid  on  Friday  in  cash.  A  regular  or  steady  man,  if  laid  off  part  of 
a  week  for  any  reason,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full  week's  pay. 

legal  and  religious  holidays 

Sec.  16.  There  shall  be  no  work,  and  the  men  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full 
day's  pay  for  the  following  religious  holidays :  The  first  day  of  Passover,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  second  days  of  Passover,  one  day  of  Shevotjs,  two  days  of 
Rosh  Hashonah,  one  day  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  first  day  of  Succoth,  and  the 
first  day  of  the  second  days  of  Succoth. 

Sec.  17.  Men  ordered  to  work  on  Legal  Holidays  such  as  New  Year's  Day, 
Lincoln's  Birthday.  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration  Day,  Fourth  of 
July,  Columbus  Day,  Election  Day,  Armistice  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and 
Christmas  shall  work  only  four  (4)  consecutive  hours  and  this  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  full  day's  work.  For  every  hour  that  a  man  works  over  four  hours 
on  such  holidays,  he  shall  receive  an  additional  $1.00  an  hour. 

Sec.  18.  Every  man  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay  for  Labor  Day.  If  a 
man  is  ordered  to  work  on  that  day,  he  shall  be  guaranteed  at  least  four  (4) 
hours  of  work.  He  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  his  full  day's  pay  at  the  rate 
of  $1.00  per  hour. 

Sec.  19.  No  man  shall  work  on  a  Legal  Holiday  if  it  falls  upon  any  of  the 
aforesaid  Religious  Holidays. 

overtime 

Sec.  20.  Overtime  means  work  done  before  as  well  as  after  regular  hours. 

Sec.  21.  Any  overtime  work  done  by  a  regular  and  steady  man  shall  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  an  hour.  Except  that,  if  a  regular  or  steady  man 
whose  Seventh  Day  is  Sunday,  works  after  midnight  Saturday,  he  shall 
receive  $1.00  an  hour.  If  a  regular  or  steady  man  whose  Seventh  Day  is 
Sunday,  is  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  he  shall  receive  $2.00  an  hour  and 
guaranteed  at  least  five  (5)  hours  consecutive  work.  If  he  is  required  to 
work  on  Sunday  only  for  feeding  poultry,  he  shall  receive  $2.00  an  hour  with 
no  guarantee  as  to  the  number  of  hours.  If  a  regular  or  steady  man  whose 
Seventh  Day  is  Saturday,  works  after  midnight  Friday,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  $2.00  an  hour.  If  such  a  man  is  required  to  work  on  Saturday,  his  Seventh 
Day,  he  shall  also  receive  $2.00  an  hour  and  guaranteed  five  (5)  hours  con- 
secutive work.  If  he  is  required  to  work  on  Saturday  only  for  feeding 
poultry,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  $2.00  an  hour  with  no  guarantee  as  to  the 
number  of  hours  work. 
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WAGES  OF  '  'EXTRA"   MEN 

Sec.  22.  An  Extka  man  is  a  worker  who  does  not  hold  a  regular  job.  An 
Extea  man  shall  receive  $10.00  a  working  day  to  consist  of  9  hours  beginning 
and  ending  at  the  same  hours  as  for  regular  men  with  an  hour  for  lunch  as 
near  the  middle  of  the  day  as  possible.  Extra  men  working  less  than  a  full 
day  shall  receive  a  full  day's  pay.  Ovebtime  pay  for  Extra  men  shall  be 
$1.25  an  hour. 

Sec  23.  On  Saturdays,  Extra  men  shall  commence  work  not  earlier  than 
7 :  00  A.  M.  and  not  later  than  10 :  00  A.  M. 

Sec  24.  An  Extra  man  working  for  an  Employer  on  Sunday  and  where  the 
regular  and  steady  men  do  not  work  on  that  day,  shall  receive  $2.00  an  hour 
and  be  guaranteed  six  (6)  hours  consecutive  work.  An  Extra  man  working 
for  an  Employer  on  Saturday  where  the  regular  and  steady  men  do  not  work 
on  that  day,  shall  receive  $2.00  an  hour  and  be  guaranteed  six  (6)  consecutive 
hours  work. 

Sec  25.  An  Extra  man  working  on  a  Legal  Holiday,  eight  (8)  hours  shall 
constitute  a  full  day's  work,  entitling  the  Extra  man  to  the  rate  of  payment 
as  for  a  full  day's  work. 

UNLOADING    POULTRY    AERTVING    ON    WHEELED    VEHICLES    OTHER    THAN    PATENT    CARS 

Sec  26.  Where  live  poultry  is  shipped  in  on  wheeled  vehicles  other  than 
railroad  patent  cars,  upon  the  arrival  of  said  live  poultry  at  any  railroad 
terminal  or  market,  said  live  poultry  shall  be  loaded  and/or  unloaded  only  by 
members  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union  No.  167,  who  shall  be  employed 
only  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and/or  unloading  said  live  poultry  and  for 
no  other  purpose.  It  is  further  agreed  that  when  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion shall  require  men  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and/or  unloading  said  live 
poultry  shipped  in  on  wheeled  vehicles  other  than  railroad  patent  cars  at  any 
railroad  terminal  or  market,  he  will,  whenever  such  need  arises,  call  upon 
the  office  of  Local  Union  No.  167,  or  its  authorized  agents,  to  furnish  such  men 
out  of  the  membership  as  may  be  necessary.  The  rates  of  pay,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  shall  be  the  same  for  these  men  as  Extra  men. 

Sec  27.  Whenever  poultry  is  delivered  on  vehicles  which  are  subdivided  into 
sections  and  similar  to  patent  cars,  these  vehicles  may  not  be  unloaded  by 
men  regularly  employed,  but  said  vehicles  shall  be  unloaded  only  by  Extra 
Men  who  are  members  in  good  standing  of  Local  Union  No.  167,  and  who 
shall  be  employed  only  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  said  vehicles.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  when  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  require  men  for  the 
purpose  of  unloading  said  vehicles,  he  will,  whenever  such  need  arises,  call 
upon  the  office  of  Local  Union  No.  167,  or  its  authorized  agents,  to  furnish 
such  men  out  of  its  membership,  as  may  be  necessary.  There  shall  be  two  (2) 
Union  men  required  to  unload  each  vehicle  and  each  man  shall  be  entitled  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  each. 

DISCHARGE   OF   EMPLOYEES 

Sec  28.  No  man  may  be  discharged  or  laid  off  for  any  reason  Except  for 
Good  Cause  Shown  and  by  giving  to  the  man  a  week's  notice.  This  notice 
shall  be  given  during  working  hours  on  a  Saturday,  if  a  man  is  regularly 
employed  on  that  basis,  and  that  is  the  last  day  of  the  week  with  Sunday  as 
his  day  of  rest,  or  Seventh  Day,  and  on  a  Friday  if  a  man  is  regularly  em- 
ployed on  that  basis  and  Friday  is  the  last  day  of  the  week  and  Saturday 
is  the  day  of  rest,  or  Seventh  Day.  In  lieu  of  such  notice,  the  Employer  may 
give  to  such  man  an  extra  week's  salary.  When  an  employee  is  discharged, 
he  must  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  time  specified  in  the  notice  as  of  the  date  of  his 
discharge.  A  man  desiring  to  leave  the  employ  of  the  Employer  Must  also 
give  one  week's  notice  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

adjustment  of  disputes 

Sec  29.  All  matters  in  controversy  or  dispute  arising  under  this  agreement, 
shall  be  immediately  investigated  and  adjusted  by  representatives  of  the 
Employee  and  the  Union.  There  shall  be  no  strike  or  lock-out  during  the 
investigation  and  adjustment. 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  30.  No  Driver,  Chauffeur,  or  Inside  Man  Shall  be  transferred  from 
one  market  to  another. 

Sec.  31.  No  Driver,  Chauffeur,  or  Inside  Man  will  be  directed  or  obliged 
to  transfer  or  unload  to  or  from  any  truck  which  is  not  owned  by  his 
Employer  and  no  Man  shall  be  obliged  and  directed  to  deliver  poultry  to  any 
other  market  than  that  owned  by  his  own  regular  Employer. 

Sec.  32.  The  Employer  agrees  that  all  persons  employed  by  him  handling 
poultry  shall  be  members  of  Local  Union  No.  167,  or  a  legitimate  Labor  Union 
having  jurisdiction  thereof  and  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  33.  No  man  will  be  directed  or  obliged  by  his  Employer  to  handle 
poultry  from  and  to  any  trucks  not  wholly  operated  and  manned  by  members 
of  this  Union. 

Sec.  34.  It  will  not  be  a  violation  of  this  agreement  if  the  men  refrain  from 
working  with  persons  handling  poultry  who  are  not  members  of  a  legitimate 
Labor  Union  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the 
Employer  agrees  not  to  deal  in  poultry  either  handled  or  received  by  any 
persons  who  are  not  under  contract  with  the  Union  and  other  Unions  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  to  observe  and  maintain  Union  standards. 

Sec  35.  The  Employee  agrees  that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his  firm, 
nor  any  of  his  clerical  Employees  will  be  permitted  to  do  any  of  the  manual 
work  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  poultry  regularly  performed  by 
Drivers,  Chauffeurs,  and  Inside  Men. 

Sec.  36.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  the  firm  of  the  Employer  is  dissolved 
by  dissolution  or  otherwise,  each  of  the  parties  or  persons  interested  in  the 
business  and  resuming  the  poultry  business,  shall  assume  full  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  this  agreement  in  his  place  of  business  until 
the  expiration  of  this  agreement. 

Sec.  37.  If  for  any  reason  the  firm  name  of  the  Employer  is  changed,  the 
Employer  agrees  that  such  change  shall  in  no  manner  effect  the  binding  obli- 
gations of  this  agreement  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  same. 

Sec.  38.  It  is  further  agreed,  that  this  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
parties  who  sign  the  same  and  upon  all  members  of  organizations  or  associa- 
tions which  shall  sign  the  same  on  behalf  of  the  members  thereof,  and  upon 
any  organization  or  association  succeeding  to  any  organization  or  association 
signing  the  same  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  they  and  each  of  them 
were  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  39.  A  duly  authorized  officer  or  representative  of  Local  Union  No.  167, 
shall  have  access  to  the  place  of  business  of  the  Employer  at  all  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  the  provisions  of  this  agreement  are  fully  complied 
with  and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correct  earnings  of  the  Men 
employed  by  the  Employer. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  set  their  hands  and  seals  the 
day  and  year  first  written  above. 

- (LS) 

By (LS) 

Local  Union  167  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 

Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  &  Helpers  of  America, 

By (LS) 

Signed  and  Sealed  in  the  Presence  of — 
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